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PREFACE. 

IE  Sermon  which  gave  rile  to 
•*-  the  publication  of  thefe,  hav- 
ing being  offered  to  the  world  as  a 
Sermon  of  Torick'^  I  hope  the  moft 
ferious  reader  will  find  nothing  to 
offend  him,  in  my  continuing  thefe 
volumes  under  the  fame  title : 
left  it  mould  be  otherwife,  I  have 
added  a  fecond  title-page  with 
the  real  name  of  the  Author-— the 
firft  will  ferve  the  bookfeller's  pur- 
pofe,  as  YbrtcPs  name  is  poffibly  of 
the  two  the  more  known  ; — and  the 
fecond  will  eafe  the  minds  of  thofe 
who  fee  a  jeft,  and  the  danger  which 
lurks  under  it,  where  no  jeft  was 
meant. 
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PREFACE. 

I  fuppofe  it  is  needlefs  to  inform 
the  Public,  that  the  reafon  of  print- 
ing thefe  Sermons  arifes  altogether 
from  the  favourable  reception  which 
the  Sermon  given  as  a  fample  of  them 
in  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  met  with 
from  the  world  ; — That  Sermon  was 
printed  by  itfelf  fome  years  ago,  but 
could  find  neither  purchafers  nor 
readers ;  fo  that  I  apprehended  little 
hazard  from  a  promife  I  made  upon 
its  republication,  "  That  if  the  Ser- 
"  mon '  was  liked,  thefe  fhould  be 
"  alfo  at  the  world's  fervice ;" 
which,  to  be  as  good  as  my  word, 
they  here  are,  and  I  pray  to  GOD, 
they  may  do  it  the  fervice  I  wifh. 
t  have  little  to  fay  in  their  behalf, 
except  this,  that  not  one  of  them 
was  compofed  with  any  thoughts  of 
being  printed ; — they  have  been 
haftily  written,  and  carry  the  marks 
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of  it  along  with  them. — This  may 
be  no  recommendation; — I  mean  it 
however  as  fuch ;  for  as  the  Sermons 
turn  chiefly  upon  philanthropy,  and 
thofe  kindred  virtues  to  it,  upon 
which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, I  truft  they  will  be  no  lefs 
felt,  or  worfe  received,  for  the  evi- 
dence they  bear,  of  proceeding  more 
from  the  heart  than  the  head.  I 
have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  the 
reader,  upon  old  and  beaten  fubjects, 
muft  not  look  for  many  new  thoughts 
— 'tis  well  if  he  has  new  language  in 
three  or  four  paflages ;  where  he  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  I  hav7e 
quoted  the  author  I  made  free  with. 
— There  are  fome  other  paflages 
where  I  fufpect  I  may  have  taken  the 
fame  liberty, — but  'tis  only  fufpicion, 
for  I  do  not  remember  it  is  fo,  other- 
wife  I  ihould  have  reftored  them  to 
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their  proper  owners  ;  fo  that  I  put 
in  here  more  as  a  general  faving 
than  from  a  confcioumefs  of  having 
much  to  anfwer  for  upon  that  fcore. 
In  this  however,  and  every  thing  elfe 
which  I  offer  or  mall  offer  to  the 
world,  1  reft,  with  a  heart  much  at 
eafe,  upon  the  protection  of  the  hu- 
mane and  candid,  from  whom  I  have 
received  many  favours,  for  which  I 

beg  leave  to  return  them  thanks 

thanks. 
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SERMON     I. 

Inquiry    after    Happinefs. 

PSALM  IV.  6. 

There  be  many  that  fay,  Who  will  (hew  us  any  good  ? 
—Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us. 

npHE   great    purfuit  of    man    is   after 

"^    happinefs :  it  is  the  firfl  and  ftrong,- 

eft  defire  of  his  nature ; — in  every  flage 

of  his  life,  he  fearches  for  it  as  for  hid 

treafure  ; courts  it  under  a  thoufand 

different  fhapes,  —  and  though  perpetu> 
allydifappointed, — (tills  perfifts — runs  after 
and  enquires  for  it  afrefh — afks  every 
paffenger  who  comes  in  his  way,  Who 
will  Jhew  him  any  good? — who  will  affift 
him  in  the  attainment  of  it,  or  direct  him 
to  the  difcovery  of  this  great  end  of  all 
his  wimes  ? 

He   is   told   by   one   to   fearch   for   it 
among  the  more  gay  and  youthful  plea- 
fures   of    life,    in   fcenes   of   mirth   and 
B  2 
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fprightlinefs,  where  happinefs  ever  pre- 
fides,  and  is  eyer  to  be  known  by  the 
joy  and  laughter  which  he  will  fee  at 
once  painted  in  her  looks. 

A  fecond,  with  a  graver  afpecl,  points 
out  to  the  coflly  dwellings  which  pride 
and  extravagance  have  erefted  : — tells 
the  enquirer  that  the  object  he  is  in 
fearch  of  inhabits  there  ; — that  happinefs 
lives  only  in  company  with  the  great, 
in  the  midft  of  much  pomp  and  outward 
ftate.'  That  he  will  eafjly  find  her  out 
by  the  coat  of  many  colours  me  has  on, 
and  the  great  luxury  and  expence  of  equi- 
page and  furniture  with  which  Ihe  always 
fits  furrounded. 

The  mifer  blefles  God  !  —  wonders 
how  any  one  would  miflead,  and  wilfully 
put  him  upon  fo  wrong  a  fcent — con- 
vinces him  that  happinefs  and  extra- 
vagance never  inhabited  under  the  fame 
roof; — that  if  he  would  not  be  difap- 
pointed  in  his  fearch,  he  muft  look  into 
the  plain  and  thrifty  dwelling  of  the 
prudent  man,  who  knows  and  under- 
flands.  the  worth  of  money,  and  cau- 
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tioufly  lays  it  up  againft  an  evil  hour : 
that  it  is  not  the  proftitution  of  wealth 
upon  the  paffions,  or  the  parting  with  it 
at  all,  that  conftitutes  happinefs — but 
that  it  is  the  keeping  it  together,  and  the 
fjatring  and  fioltung  it  faft  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  which  are  the  chief 
attributes  that  form  this  great  idol  of 
human  worfhip,  to  which  fo  much  in- 
cenfe  is  offered  up  every  day. 

The  epicure,  though  he  eafily  rectifies 
fo  grofs  a  miftake,  yet  at  the  fanre  time 
he  plunges  him,  if  poffible,  into  a  great- 
er ;  for  hearing  the  object  of  his  purfuit 
to  be  happinefs,  and  knowing  of  no  other 
happinefs  than  what  is  feated  immedi* 
ately  in  his  fenfes — he  fends  the  enquirer 
there ;  tells  him  'tis  in  vain  to  fearch 
elfewhere  for  it,  than  where  nature  her- 
felf  has  placed  it  — in  the  indulgence 
and  gratification  of  the  appetites,  which 
are  given  us  for  that  end  :  and  in  a  word 
• — if  he  will  not  take  his  opinion  in  the 
matter — he  may  truft  the  word  of  a 
much  wifer  man,  who  has  affured  us— 
that  there  is  nothing  better  in  this  world, 
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than  that  a  man  fhould  eat  and  drink  and 
rejoice  in  his  works,  and  make  his  foul 

enjoy  good  in  his  labour for  that  is 

his  portion. 

To  refcue  him  from  this  brutal  ex- 
periment— ambition  takes  him  by  the 
hand  and  carries  him  into  the  world,-— 
fhews  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
and  the  glory  of  them, — points  out  the 
many  ways  of  advancing  his  fortune  and 
raifmg  himfelf  to  honour, — lays  before 
his  eyes  all  the  charms  and  bewitching 
temptations  of  power,  and  afks  if  there 
can  be  any  happinefs  in  this  world  like 
that  of  being  carefied,  courted,  flattered, 
and  followed  ? 

To  clofe  all — the  philofopher  meets 
him  buttling  in  the  full  career  of  this 
purfuit — flops  him — tells  him,  if  he  is 
in  fearch  of  happinefs,  he  is  far  gone  out 
of  his  way. 

That  this  deity  has  long  been  banifhed 
from  noife  and  tumults,  where  there  was 
no  reft  found  for  her,  and  was  fled  into 
folitude  far  from  all  commerce  of  the 
world  j  and  in  a  word,  if  he  would  find 
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Her,  he  muft  leave  this  bufy  and  in- 
triguing fcene,  and  go  back  to  that 
peaceful  fcene  of  retirement  and  books, 
from  which  he  firfl  fet  out. 

In  this  circle  too  often  does  a  man 
run,  tries  all  experiments,  and  generally 
fits  down  wearied  and  diffatisfied  with 
them  all  at  laft — in  utter  defpair  of  ever 
accomplifhing  what  he  wants  — - —  not 
knowing  what  to  truft  to  after  fo  many 
difappointments  ;  or  where  to  lay  the 
fault,  whether  in  the  incapacity  of  his 
own  nature,  or  the  infufficiency  of  the 
enjoyments  themfelves. 

In  this   uncertain  and  perplex'd  flate 

without    knowledge   which   way    to 

turn   or  where   to   betake   ourfelves   for 

refuge fo  often  abufed  and  deceived 

by  the  many  who  pretend  thus  to  mew 

us  any  good LORD  !  fays  the  pfalm- 

ift,  lift  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
upon  us.  Send  us  fome  rays  of  thy 
grace  and  heavenly  wifdom,  in  this 
benighted  fearch  after  happinefs,  to 
direct  us  fafely  to  it.  O  GOD  !  let  us 
not  wander  for  ever  without  a  guide, 
B  4 
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in  this  dark  region,  in  endleic  purfuit  of 
our  miftaken  good,  but  enlighten  our 
eyes  that  we  fleep  not  in  death — open  to 
them  the  comforts  of  thy  holy  word  and 
religion — lift  up  the  light  of  thy  coun- 
tenance upon  us, — and  make  us  know 
the  joy  and  fatisfaction  of  living  in 
the  true  faith  and  fear  of  thee,  which 
only  can  carry  us  to  this  haven  of  reft 
where  we  would  be — that  fure  haven, 
where  true  joys  are  to  be  found,  which 
will  at  length  not  only  anfwer  all  our 
expectations — but  fatisfy  the  moft  un- 
bounded of  our  wifhes  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  words  thus  opened,  naturally 
reduce  the  remaining  part  of  the  dif- 
courfe  under  two  heads.— The  firft 
part  of  the  verfe — "  there  be  many 
"  that  fay,  Who  will  mew  us  any 
"  good?" — To  make  fome  reflections 
upon  the  infufficiency  of  mofl  of  our 
enjoyments  towards  the  attainment  of 
happinefs,  upon  fome  of  the  moft 
received  plans  on  which  'tis  generally 
fought. 
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The  examination  of  which  will  lead 
us  up  to  the  fource,  and  true  fecret  of 
all  happinefs,  fuggefted  to  us  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  verfe — "  Lord  I  lift  thou  up 
"  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us" 
—that  there  can  be  no  real  happinefs 
without  religion  and  virtue,  and. the  af- 
fiftance  of  God's  Grace  and  holy  Spirit  to 
direct  our  lives  in  the  true  purfuit  of  it. 

Let  us  enquire  into  the  difappoint- 
ments  of  human  happinefs,  on  fome  of 
the  mofl  received  plans  on  which  'tis 
generally  fought  for  and  expected,  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind. 

There  is  hardly  any  fubjecT:  more  ex- 
haufted,  or  which  at  one  time  or  other 
has  affor4ed  more  matter  for  argument 
and  declamation,  than  this  one,  of  the 
infufficiency  of  our  enjoyments.  Scarce 
a  reformed  fenfualift  from  Solomon 
down  to  our  own  days,  who  has  not  in 
fome  fits  of  repentance  or  difappoint- 
ment  uttered  fome  fharp  reflection  upon 
the  emptinefs  of  human  pleafure,  and 
of  the  vanity  of  vanities  which  difcovers 
itfelf  in  all  the  purfuits  of  mortal  man,— 
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But  the  mifchief  has  been,  that  though 
fo  many  good  things  have  been  faid,  they 
have  generally  had  the  fate  to  be  con- 
lidered  either  as  the  overflowings  of  dif- 
guft  from  fated  appetites  which  could  no 
longer  relifli  the  pleafures  of  life,  or  as 
the  declamatory  opinions  of  reclufe  and 
fplenetick  men  who  had  never  tafted  them 
at  all,  and  confequently  were  thought 
no  judges  of  the  matter.  So  that  'tis  no 
great  wonder,  if  the  greateft  part  of  fuch 
reflections,  however  juft  in  themfelves 
and  founded  on  truth  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  are  found  to  leave  little 
impreflion  where  the  imagination  was 
already  heated  with  great  expectations 
of  future  happinefs ;  and  that  the  bed 
lectures  that  have  been  read  upon  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  fo  feldom  flop  a 
man  in  the  purfuit  of  the  object  of  his 
defire,  or  give  him  half  the  conviction, 
that  the  pofleffion  of  it  will,  and  what 
the  experience  of  his  own  life,  or  a  care- 
ful obfervation  upon  the  life  of  others, 
do  at  length  generally  confirm  to  us 
all. 
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Let  us  endeavour  then  to  try  the  caufe 
upon  this  iffue  ;  and  inftead  of  recurring 
to  the  common  arguments,  or  taking 
any  one's  word  in  the  cafe,  let  us  truft  to 
matter  of  fad  ;  and  if,  upon  enquiry,  it 
appears  that  the  adions  of  mankind  are 
not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  other 
principle,  but  this  of  the  infufficiency 
of  our  enjoyments,  'twill  go  farther  to- 
wards the  eftabh'ihment  of  the  truth  of 
this  part  of  the  difcourfe,  than  a  thou- 
fand  fpeculative  arguments  which  might 
be  offered  upon  the  occafion. 

Now,  if  we  take  a  furvey  of  the  life 
of  man  from  the  time  he  is  come  to  rea- 
fon,  to  the  lateft  decline  of  it  in  old  age 
—we  mail  find  him  engaged,  and  gene- 
rally hurried  on  in  fuch  a  fucceffion  of 
different  purfuits,  and  different  opinions 
of  things,  through  the  different  ftages 
of  his  life — as  will  admit  of  no  expli- 
cation, but  this,  that  he  finds  no  reft 
for  the  fole  of  his  foot,  on  any  of  the 
plans  where  he  has  been  led  to  ex- 
ped  it. 
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The  moment  he  is  got  loofe  from  tu- 
tors and  governors  j  and  is  left  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  and  purfue  this  fcheme  his 
own  way — his  firft  thoughts  are  gene- 
rally full  of  the  mighty  happinefs  which 
he  is  going  to  enter  upon,  from  the  free 
enjoyment  of  the  pleafures  in  which  he 
fees  others  of  his  age  and  fortune  en- 
gaged. 

In  confequence  of  this — take  notice, 
how  his  imagination  is  caught  by  every 
glittering  appearance  that  flatters  this 
expectation. — Obferve  what  impreflions 
are  made  upon  his  fenfes,  by  diverfions, 
mufic,  drefs,  and  beauty — and  how  his 
fpirits  are  upon  the  wing,  flying  in  pur- 
fuit  of  them  ;  that  you  would  think  he 
could  never  have  enough. 

Leave  him  to  himfelf  a  few  years,  till 
the  edge  of  appetite  is  worn  down — and 
you  will  fcarce  know  him  again.  You 
will  find  him  entered  into  engagements, 
and  fetting  up  for  a  man  of  bufmefs  and 
conduct,  talking  of  no  other  happinefs 
but  what  centers  in  projects  of  making 
the  moft  of  this  world,  and  providing 
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for  his  children  and  children's  children 
after  them.  Examine  his  notions,  he 
will  tell  you,  that  the  gayer  pleafures 
of  youth  are  only  fit  for  thofe  who 
know  not  how  to  difpofe  of  themfelves 
and  time  to  better  advantage.  That 
however  fair  and  promifing  they  might 
appear  to  a  man  unpraclifed  in  them — 
they  were  no  better  than  a  life  of  folly 
and  impertinence,  and  fo  far  from  an- 
fwering  your  expectations  of  happinefs, 
'twas  well  if  you  efcaped  without  pain.-— 
That  in  every  experiment  he  has  tried, 
he  had  found  more  bitter  than  fweet,  and 
for  the  little  pleafure  one  could  match — 
it  too  often  left  a  terrible  fling  behind  it : 
Befides,  did  the  balance  lie  on  the  other 
fide>  he  would  tell  you  there  could  be 
no  true  fatisfaction  where  a  life  runs  on 
in  fo  giddy  a  circle,  out  of  which  a  wife 
man  mould  extricate  himfelf  as  foon  as  he 
can,  that  he  may  begin  to  look  forwards. 
— That  it  becomes  a  man  of  character 
and  confequence  to  lay  afide  childifli 
things,  to  take  care  of  his  interefls,  to 
eftablilh  the  fortune  of  his  family,  and 
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place  it  out  of  want  and  dependence : 
and  in  a  word,  if  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
as  happinefs  upon  earth,  it  mull  confift 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this; — and 
for  his  own  part,  if  God  fhould  profper 
his  endeavours  fo  as  to  be  worth  fuch 
a  fum,  or  to  be  able  to  bring  fuch  a 
point  to  bear — he  lhall  be  one  of  the 
happieft  of  the  fons  of  men. — In  full 
affurance  of*  this,  on  he  drudges — plots 
— contrives — rifes  early — late  takes  reft, 
and  eats  the  bread  of  carefulnefs,  till  at 
length,  by  hard  labour  and  perfeverance, 
he  has  reached  if  not  outgone  the  objed 
he  had  firft  in  view. — When  he  has  got 
thus  far — if  he  is  a  plain  and  fmcere  man, 
he  will  make  no  fcruple  to  acknowledge 
truly  what  alteration  he  has  found  in 
himfelf. — If  you  afk  him — he  will  tell 
you  that  his  imagination  painted  fome- 
thing  before  his  eyes,  the  reality  of  which 
he  has  not  yet  attained  to  :  that  with  all 
the  accumulations  of  his  wealth,  he  nei- 
ther lives  the  merrier,  fleeps  the  founder, 
or  has  lefs  care  and  anxiety  upon  his 
fpirits  than  at  his  firft  fetting  out. 
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Perhaps,  you'll  fay,  fome  dignity,  ho- 
nour, or  title  only  is  wanting  —  Oh  ! 
could  I  accomplim  that,  as  there  would 
be  nothing  left  then  for  me  to  wifh, 
good  God !  how  happy  fhould  I  be ! 
'Tis  dill  the  fame — the  dignity  or  title 
— though  they  crown  his  head  with  ho- 
nour— add  not  one  cubit  to  his  happi- 
jiefs. — Upon  fumming  up  the  account, 
all  is  found  to  be  feated  merely  in  the 
imagination. — The  fader  he  has  pur- 
fued,  the  fader  the  phantom  fled  before 
him  ; — and  to  ufe  the  fatirid's  compa^ 
rifon  of  the  chariot  wheels, — hade  as  they 
will,  they  mud  for  ever  keep  the  fame 
didance. 

But  what  ?  though  I  have  been  thus 
far  difappoinied  in  my  expectations  of 
happinefs  from  the  poffeffion  of  riches — 
"  Let  me  try  whether  I  mail  not  meet 
"  with  it  in  the  fpending  and  fafhionable 
"  enjoyment  of  them." 

Behold !  I  will  get  me  down,  and 
make  me  great  works,  and  build  me 
houfes,  and  plant  me  vineyards,  and 
make  me  gardens  and  pools  of  water. 
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And  I  will  get  me  fervants  and  maidens, 
and  whatfoever  my  eyes  defire,  I  will  not 
keep  from  them. 

In  profecution  of  this — he  drops  all 
gainful  purfuits  —  withdraws  himfelf 
from  the  bufy  part  of  the  world — rea- 
lizes—  pulls  down  —  builds  up  again. 
Buys  ftatues,  pidtures  —  plants  —  and 
plucks  up  by  the  roots — levels  moun- 
tains— and  fills  up  vallies — turns  rivers 
into  dry  ground,  and  dry  ground  into 
rivers. — Says  unto  this  man,  Go,  and  he 
goeth,  and  unto  another,  Do  this,  and  he 
doeth  it, — snd  whatfoever  his  foul  lufl- 
eth  after  of  this  kind,  he  withholds  not 
from  it.  When  every  thing  is  thus 
planned  by  himfelf,  and  executed  accord- 
ing to  his  wiih  and  direction,  furely  he 
is  arrived  to  the  accomplimment  of  his 
xvifheSj  and  has  got  to  the  fummit  of  all 
human  happinefs  ? — Let  the  moft  fortu- 
nate adventurers  in  this  way  anfwer  the 
queftion  for  him,  and  fay — how  often 
it  arifes-  higher  than  a  bare  and  fmiple 
amufement — and  well,  if  you  can  com- 
pound for  that — fmce  'tis  often  purr 
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chafed  at  fo  high  a  price,  and  fo  foured 
by  a  mixture  of  other  incidental  vexa- 
ations,  as  to  become  too  often  a  work  of 
repentance,  which  in  the  end  will  ex- 
tort the  fame  forrowful  confeffion  from 
him,  which  it  did  from  Solomon  in  the 
like  cafe,  —  Lo !  I  looked  on  all  the 
works  that  my  hands  had  wrought,  and 
on  the  labour  that  I  had  laboured  to  do 
— and  behold  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  fpirit — and  there  was  no  profit  to  me 
under  the  fun. 

To  inflame  this  account  the  more— - 
it  would  be  no  miracle,  if  upon  cafting  it 
up  he  has  gone  farther  lengths  than  he 
firft  intended,  run  into  expences  which 
have  entangled  his  fortune,  and  brought 
himfelf  into  fuch  difficulties  as  to  make 
way  for  the  laft  experiment  he  can  try 
— and  that  is,  to  turn  mifer,  with  no 
happinefs  in  view  but  what  is  to  rife 
out  of  the  little  defigns  of  a  fordid  mind, 
fet  upon  faving  and  fcraping  up  all  he  has 
injudicioufly  fpent. 

In  this  laft  ftage — behold  him  a  poor 
trembling  wretch,  fhut  up  from  all  man- 

VOL.  vi.  c 
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kind — finking  into  utter  contempt ;  fpend- 
mg  careful  days  and  fleeplefs  nights  in  pur- 
fuit  of  what  a  narrow  and  contracted  heart 
can  never  enjoy  r — and  let  us  here  leave 
him  to  the  conviction  he  will  one  day 
find — That  there  is  no  end  of  his  labour 
—That  his  eyes  will  never  be  fatisfied 
with  riches,  or  will  fay — For  whom  do 
I  labour  and  bereave  myfeff  of  reft? — 
This  is  alfo  a  fore  travel. 

I  believe  this  is  no  uncommon  picture 
of  the  difappointments  of  human  life — 
and  the  manner  our  pleafures  and  enjoy- 
ments flip  from  under  us  in  every  ftage 
of  our  life.  And  though  I  would  not  be 
thought  by  it,  as  if  I  was  denying  the 
reality  of  pleafures,  or  difputing  the  be- 
ing of  them,  any  more  than  one  would 
the  reality  of  pain— yet  I  mult  obferve 
on  this  head,  that  there  is  a  plain  dif- 
tinction  to  be  made  betwixt  pleafure  and 
happinefs.  For  though  there  can  be  no 
happinefs  without  pleafure— yet  the  re- 
rerfe  of  the  propofition  will  not  hold 
true. — We  are  fo  made,  that  from  the 
common  gratifications  of  our  appetites. 
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and  the  impreflions  of  a  thoufand  objects, 
we  match  the  one,  like  a  tranfient  gleam, 
without  being  fuffered  to  tafte  the  other, 
and  enjoy  the  perpetual  fun-mine  and 
fair  weather  which  conftantly  attend  it* 
This,  I  contend,  is  only  to  be  found  in 
religion — in  the  confcioufnefs  of  virtue 
• — and  the  fure  and  certain  hopes  of  a 
better  life,  which  brightens  all  our  pro- 
fpects,  and  leaves  no  room  to  dread  difap- 
pointments— becaufe  the  expectation  of 
it  is  built  upon  a  rock  whofe  foundations 
are  as  deep  as  thofe  of  heaven  and  hell. 

And  though  in  our  pilgrimage  through 
this  world — fome  of  us  may  be  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  meet  with  fome  clear  foun- 
tains by  the  way,  that  may  cool,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  heat  of  this  great  third 
of  happinefs — yet  our  Saviour,  who  knew 
the  world,  though  he  enjoyed  but  little 
of  it,  tells  us,  that  whofoever  drinketh  of 
this  water  will  thirft  again  : — and  we  all 
find  by  experience  it  is  fo,  and  by  reafon 
that  it  always  muft  be  fo> 

I   conclude   with    a    fhort  obfervation 
upon  Solomon's  evidence  in  this  cafe, 
c  2 
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Never  did  the  bufy  brain  of  a  lean  and 
heftic  chemift  fearch  for  the  philofo* 
pher's  flone  with  more  pains  and  ardour 
than  this  great  man  did  after  happinefs. 
He  was  one  of  the  wifeft  enquirers  into 
nature — had  tried  all  her  powers  and 
capacities,  and  after  a  thoufand  vain  fpe- 
culations  and  vile  experiments,  he  af- 
firmed at  length,  it  lay  hid  in  no  one 
thing  he  had  tried ;  like  the  chemift's 
proje&ions,  all  had  ended  in  fmoke,  or 
what  was  worfe,  in  vanity  and  vexation 
of  fpirit : — the  conclufion  of  the  whole 
matter  was  this — that  he  advifes  every 
man  who  would  be  happy,  to  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments. 


SERMON    IL 

The  Houfe  of  Feafting  and  the  Houfe 
of  Mourning  defcribed. 

ECCLESIASTES,    VII.  2,  3, 

It  is  better  to   go  to  the  houfe  of  mourning  than  to  the 
houfe  of  feafting. 

npHAT  I  deny— but  let  us  hear  the 
•*•  wife  man's  reafoning  upon  it — 
for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  liv- 
ing will  lay  it  to  his  heart:  forrow  is 
better  than  laughter  —  for  a  crack- 
brain'd  order  of  Carthufian  monks,  I 
grant,  but  not  for  men  of  the  world : 
For  what  purpofe,  do  you  imagine,  has 
God  made  us?  for  the  focial  fweets  of 
the  well-watered  vallies,  where  he  has 
planted  us,  or  for  the  dry  and  difmal 
defert  of  a  Sierra  Morena  ?  are  the  fad 
accidents  of  life,  and  the  uncheery  hours 
which  perpetually  overtake  us,  are  they 
C3 
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not  enough,  but  we  muft  fally  forth  in 
queft  of  them, — belye  our  own  hearts, 
and  fay  as  your  text  would  have  us,  that 
they  are  better  than  thofe  of  joy  ?  did 
the  Beft  of  Beings  fend  us  into  the 
world  for  this  end  —  to  go  weeping 
through  it, — to  vex  and  fhorten  a  life 
ihort  and  vexatious  enough  already  ?  do 
you  think,  my  good  preacher,  that  he 
who  is  infinitely  happy,  can  envy  us  our 
enjoyments  ?  or  that  a  Being  fo  infinitely 
kind  would  grudge  a  mournful  travel- 
ler the  fhort  refts  and  refremments  necef- 
fary  to  fupport  his  fpirits  through  the 
ftages  of  a  weary  pilgrimage  ?  or  that  he 
would  call  him  to  a  fevere  reckoning, 
becaufe  in  his  way  he  had  haflily  match- 
ed at  fome  little  fugacious  pleafures, 
merely  to  fweeten  this  uneafy  journey  of 
life,  and  reconcile  him  to  the  ruggednefs 
of  the  road,  and  the  many  hard  juftlings 
Re  is  fure  to  meet  with  ?  Confider,  I 
befeech  you,  what  provifion  and  accom- 
modation the  Author  of  our  being  has 
prepared  for  us,  that  we  might  not  go 
on  our  way  forrowing — how  many  cara- 
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vanferas  of  reft- — what  powers  and  fa- 
culties he  has  given  us  for  taking  it— • 
what  apt  objects  he  has  placed  in  our 
way  to  entertain  us  ;  — fome  of  which  he 
has  made  fo  fair,  fo  exquifitely  fitted  for 
this  end,  that  they  have  power  over  us 
for  a  time  to  charm  away  the  fenfe 
of  pain,  to  cheer  up  the  dejected  heart 
under  poverty  and  ficknefs,  and  make 
it  go  and  remember  its  miferies  no 
more. 

I  will  not  contend  at  prefent  againfl 
this  rhetoric;  I  would  chufe  rather  for 
a  moment  to  go  on  with  the  allegory, 
and  fay  we  are  travellers,  and,  in  the  mofl 
affecting  fenfe  of  that  idea,  that  like  tra- 
vellers, though  upon  bufmefs  of  the  lad 
and  nearefl  concern  to  us,  we  may  furely 
be  allowed  to  amufe  o.urfelves  with  the 
natural  or  artificial  beauties  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  paffing  through,  without  re- 
proach of  forgetting  the  main  errand  we 
are  fent  upon ;  and  if  we  can  fo  order 
it,  as  not  to  be  led  out  of  the  way,  by 
the  variety  of  profpects,  edifices,  and 
ruins  which  folicit  us,  it  would  be  a  non- 
C  4 
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fenfical  piece  of  faint-errantry,  to  fliut 
our  eyes.1' 

But  let  us  not  lofe  fight  of  the  argu- 
ment in  purfuit  of  the  fimile. 

Let  us  remember,  various  as  our  ex- 
curfions  are — that  we  have  ftill  fet  our 
faces  towards  Jerufalein-— that  we  have  a 
place  of  reft  and  happinefs,  towards 
which  we  haflen,  and  that  the  way  to  get 
there  is  not  fo  much  to  pleafe  our  hearts, 
as  to  improve  them  in  virtue ;  —  that 
mirth  and  feafting  are  ufually  no  friends 
to  achievements  of  this  kind — but  that  a 
feafon  of  affliction  is  in  fome  fort  a  fea- 
fon  of  piety — not  only  becaufe  our  fuf. 
ferings  are  apt  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our 
fins,  but  that  by  the  check  and  interrup- 
tion which  they  give  to  our  purfuits, 
they  allow  us  what  the  hurry  and  buftle 
of  the  world  too  often  deny  us, — and 
that  is,  a  little  time  for  reflection,  which 
is  all  that  moft  of  us  want  to  make  us 
wifer  and  better  men ; — that  at  certain 
times  it  is  fo  necefTary  a  man's  mind 
ihould  be  turned  towards  itfelf,  that  ra- 
ther than  want  occafions,  he  had  better 
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purchafe  them  at  the  expence  of  his 
prefent  happinefs. — He  had  better,  as 
the  text  exprefles  it,  go  to  the  houfe  of 
mourning,  where  he  will  meet  with  fome- 
thing  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  than  to  the 
houfe  of  feafting,  where  the  joy  and 
gaiety  of  the  place  is  likely  to  excite  them : 
That  whereas  the  entertainments  and 
careffes  of  the  one  place  expofe  his  heart 
and  lay  it  open  to  temptations — the  for- 
rows  of  the  other  defend  it,  and  as  natu- 
rally (hut  them  from  it.  So  ftrange  and 
unaccountable  a  creature  is  man!  he  is 
fo  framed,  that  he  cannot  but  purfue 
happinefs  —  and  yet  unlefs  he  is  made 
fometimes  miferable,  how  apt  is  he  to 
miftake  the  way  which  can  only  lead 
him  to  the  accomplifhment  of  his  own 
wimes ! 

This  is  the  full  force  of  the  wife  man's 
declaration.  —  But  to  do  farther  juftice 
to  his  words,  I  will  endeavour  to  bring 
the  fubject  ftill  nearer. — For  which  pur- 
pofe,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  flop  here, 
and  take  a  tranfient  view  of  the  two 
places  here  referred  to, — the  houfe  of 
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mourning,  and  the  houfe  of  feafting. 
Give  me  leave  therefore,  I  befeech  you? 
to  recal  both  of  them  for  a  moment,  to 
your  imaginations,  that  from  thence  I 
may  appeal  to  your  hearts,  how  faith- 
fully, and  upon  what  good  grounds,  the 
effefts  and  natural  operations  of  each 
upon  our  minds  are  intimated  in  the 
text. 

And  firft,  let  us  look  into  the  houfe  of 
feafting. 

And  here,  to  be  as  fair  and  candid  as 
poffible  in  the  defcription  of  this,  \v$ 
will  not  take  it  from  the  word  originals, 
fuch  as  are  opened  merely  for  the  fale 
of  virtue,  and  fo  calculated  for  the  end, 
that  the  difguife  each  is  under,  not  only 
gives  power  fafely  to  drive  on  the  bar- 
gain, but  fafely  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion too. 

This  we  will  not  fuppofe  to  be  the 
cafe — nor  let  us  even  imagine  the  houfe 
of  feafting  to  be  fuch  a  fcene  of  in- 
temperance and  excefs,  as  the  houfe  of 
feafting  does  often  exhibit — but  let  us 
take  it  from  one,  as  little  exceptionable 
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as  we  can — where  there  is,  or  at  lead 
appears,  nothing  really  criminal  —  but 
where  every  thing  feems  to  be  kept  with- 
in the  vifible  bounds  of  moderation  and 
fobriety. 

Imagine  then  fuch  a  houfe  of  feafting, 
where,  either  by  confent  or  invitation,  a 
number  of  each  fex  is  drawn  together, 
for  no  other  purpofe  but  the  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  entertainment  of  each 
other,  which  we  will  fuppofe  fliall  arife 
from  no  other  pleafures  but  what  cuftom 
authorifes,  and  religion  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  forbid. 

Before   we   enter let    us   examine, 

what  muft  be  the  fentiments  of  each  in- 
dividual  previous  to  his  arrival,  and  we 
fhall  find,  that  however  they  may  differ 
from  one  another  in  tempers  and  opi- 
nions, that  every  one  feems  to  agree  in 
this — that  as  he  is  going  to  a  houfe  de- 
dicated to  joy  and  mirth,  it  was  fit  he 
fhould  divert  himfelf  of  whatever  was 
likely  to  contradict  that  intention,  or 
be  inconfiftent  with  it. — That  for  this, 
purpofe,  he  had  left  his  cares — his  fe-» 
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rious  thoughts  —  and  his  moral  reflec- 
tions behind  him,  and  was  come  forth 
from  home  with  only  fuch  difpofitions 
and  gaiety  of  heart  as  fuited  the  occafion, 
and  promoted  the  intended  mirth  and 
jollity  of  the  place.  With  this  prepa- 
ration of  mind,  which  is  as  little  as  can 
be  fuppofed,  fince  it  will  amount  to  no 
more  than  a  defire  in  each  to  render 
himfelf  an  acceptable  gueft, — let  us  con- 
ceive them  entering  into  the  houfe  of 
feafting,  with  hearts  fet  loofe  from  grave 
reflraints,  and  open  to  the  expectations 
of  receiving  pleafure.  It  is  not  necefiary, 
as  I  premifed,  to  bring  intemperance 
into  this  fcene — or  to  fuppofe  fuch  an 
excefs  in  the  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tites, as  (hall  ferment  the  blood  and  fet 
the  defires  in  a  flame  : — Let  us  admit 
no  more  of  it,  therefore,  than  will  gently 
flir  them,  and  fit  them  for  the  impref- 
fions  which  fo  benevolent  a  commerce 
will  naturally  excite.  In  this  difpofition, 
thus  wrought  upon  beforehand  and  al- 
ready improved  to  this  purpofe, — take 
notice  how  mechanically  the  thoughts 
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and  fpirits  rife — how  foon  and  infenfibly 
they  are  got  above  the  pitch  and  firfl 
bounds  which  cooler  hours  would  have 
marked. 

When  the  gay  and  fmiling  afpeft  of 
things  has  begun  to  leave  the  pafiages 
to  a  man's  heart  thus  thoughtlefsly  un- 
guarded— when  kind  and  careffing  looks 
of  every  objecl  without,  that  can  flatter 
his  fenfes,  have  confpired  with  the  ene- 
my within,  to  betray  him,  and  put  him 
off  his  defence,  —  when  mufic  likewife 
hath  lent  her  aid,  and  tried  her  power 
upon  the  paflions, — when  the  voice  of 
fmging  men,  and  the  voice  of  fmging 
women,  with  the  found  of  the  viol  and 
the  lute,  have  broke  in  upon  his  foul, 
and  in  fome  tender  notes  have  touched 
the  fecret  fprings  of  rapture, — that  mo- 
ment let  us  difiecl:  and  look  into  his 
heart, — fee  how  vain  !  how  weak  !  how 
empty  a  thing  it  is  !  Look  through  its 
feveral  recefles,  —  thofe  pure  manfions 
formed  for  the  reception  of  innocence 
and  virtue — fad  fpedacie  !  Behold  thofe 
fair  inhabitants  now  difpoflerTed — turned 
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out  of  their  fa.cred  dwellings,  to  make 
room — for  what  ? — at  the  beft  for  levity 
and  indifcretron  —  perhaps  for  folly — it 
may  be  for  more  impure  guefts,  which 
poffibly,  in  fo  general  a  riot  of  the  mind 
and  fenfes,  may  take  occafion  to  enter 
unfufpecled  at  the  fame  time. 

In  a  fcene  and  difpofition  thus  de- 
fcribed — can  the  mod  cautious  fay — 
thus  far  (hall  my  defires  go — and  no  far- 
ther ?  or  will  the  cooleft  and  mod  cir- 
cumfpeft  fay,  when  pleafure  has  taken 
full  poffeflion  of  his  heart,  that  no 
thought  nor  purpofe  mall  arife  there, 
which  he  would  have  concealed  ?  —  In 
thofe  loofe  and  unguarded  moments  the 
imagination  is  not  always  at  command 
—in  fpite  of  reafon  and  reflection,  it 
will  forcibly  carry  him  fometimes  whither 
he  would  not — like  the  unclean  fpirit,  in 
the  parent's  fad  defcription  of  his  child's 
cafe,  which  took  him,  and  oft-times  cail 
him  into  the  fire  to  deftroy  him,  and 
wherefoever  it  taketh  him  it  teareth  him, 
and  hardly  departeth  from  him. 
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But  this,  you'll  fay,  is  the  worft  ac- 
count of  what  the  mind  may  fuffer 
here. 

Why  may  we  not  make  more  favour- 
able fuppofitions  ?  —  that  numbers;,  by 
exercife  and  cuftom  to  fuch  encounters, 
learn  gradually  to  defpife  and  triumph 
over  them  ; — that  the  minds  of  many 
are  not  fo  fufceptible  of  warm  impref- 
fions,  or  fo  badly  fortified  againft  them, 
that  pleafure  mould  eafily  corrupt  or 
foften  them  ; — that  it  would  be  hard  to 
fuppofe,  of  the  great  multitudes  which 
daily  throng  and  prefs  into  this  houfe  of 
feafting,  but  that  numbers  come  out 
of  it  again,  with  all  the  innocence  with 
which  they  entered  ; — and  that  if  both 
fexes  are  included  in  the  computation, 
what  fair  examples  (hall  we  fee  of  many 
of  fo  pure  and  chafle  a  turn  of  mind- 
that  the  houfe  of  feafling,  with  all  its 
charms  and  temptations,  was  never  able 
to  excite  a  thought,  or  awaken  an  incli- 
nation which  virtue  need  to  blufli  at—- 
or which  the  mod  fcrupulous  confcience 
might  not  fupport.  God  forbid  we 
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fhould  fay  otherwife : — No  doubt,  num- 
bers of  all  ages  efcape  unhurt,  and  get 
off  this  dangerous  fea  without  {hip wreck. 
Yet  are  they  not  to  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  more  fortunate  adventurers  ; — and 
though  one  would  not  abfolutely  prohibit 
the  attempt,  or  be  fo  cynical  as  to  con- 
demn every  one  who  tries  it,  fmce  there 
are  fo  many,  I  fuppofe,  who  cannot  well 
do  otherwife,  and  whofe  condition  and 
fituation  in  life  unavoidably  force  them 
upon  it — yet  we  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
fcribe  this  fair  and  flattering  coafl — we 
may  point  out  the  unfufpecled  dangers 
of  it,  and  warn  the  unwary  paffenger 
where  they  lie.  We  may  mew  him  what 
hazards  his  youth  and  inexperience  will 
run,  how  little  he  can  gain  by  the  ven- 
ture, and  how  much  wifer  and  better  it 
would  be  (as  is  implied  in  the  text)  to 
feek  occafions  rather  to  improve  his  little 
flock  of  virtue,  than  incautioufly  expofe 
it  to  fo  unequal  a  chance,  where  the  beft 
he  can  hope  is  to  return  fafe  with  what 
treafure  he  carried  out — but  where,  pro- 
bably, he  may  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to 
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lofe  it  all—be  loft  himfelf,  and  undone 
for  ever. 

Thus  much  for  the  houfe  of  feafting ; 
which,  by  the  way,  though  generally 
open  at  other  times  of  the  year  through- 
out the  world,  is  fuppofed,  in  chriftian 
countries,  now  every  where  to  be  uni- 
verfally  fhut  up.  And,  in  truth,  I  have 
been  more  full  in  my  cautions  againft 
it,  not  only  as  reafon  requires, — but  in 
reverence  to  this  feafon  *,  wherein  our 
church  exacts  a  more  particular  forbear* 
ance  and  felf-denial  in  this  point,  and 
thereby  adds  to  the  reflraints  upon  plea- 
fure  and  entertainments  which  this  re- 
prefentation  of  things  has  fuggefted 
againft  them  already. 

Here,  then,  let  us  turn  afide  from  this 
gay  fcene  ;  and  fuffer  me  to  take  you 
with  me  for  a  moment  to  one  much  fit- 
ter for  your  meditation.  Let  us  go  into 
the  houfe  of  mourning,  made  fo  by  fuch 
afflictions  as  have  been  brought  in,  mere- 
ly by  the  common  crofs  accidents  and 

*  Preached  in  Lt*t. 
VOL,  VI,  t> 
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difafters  to  which  our  condition  is  ex- 
pofed — where,  perhaps,  the  aged  pa- 
rents fit  broken-hearted,  pierced  to  their 
fouls  with  the  folly  and  indifcretion  of  a 
thanklefs  child — the  child  of  their  pray- 
ers, in  whom  all  their  hopes  and  expect- 
ations centered :  —  perhaps  a  more  af- 
fecting fcene  — a  virtuous  family  lying 
pinched  with  want,  where  the  unfortu- 
nate fupport  of  it  having  long  ftruggled 
with  a  train  of  misfortunes,  and  bravely 
fought  up  againft  them — is  now  piteoufly 
borne  down  at  the  laft — overwhelmed  with 
a  cruel  blow  which  no  forecaft  or  fruga- 
Jity  could  have  prevented —  O  GOD  ! 
look  upon  his  afflictions — Behold  him 
diftracted  with  many  for  rows,  furrounded 
with  the  tender  pledges  of  his  love, 
and  the  partner  of  his  cares — without 
bread  to  give  them,  unable^  from  the  re- 
membrance of  better  days,  to  dig  ; — to 
beg,  afhamed. 

When  we  enter  into  the  houfe  of 
mourning  fuch  as  this — it  is  impoffible 
to  infult  the  unfortunate  even  with  an 
improper  look  -*-  Under  whatever  levity 
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and  diflipation  of  heart  fuch  objects 
catch  our  eyes, — they  catch  likewife  our 
attentions,  colled  and  call  home  our 
fcatter'd  thoughts,  and  exercife  them 
with  wifdom.  A  tranfient  fcene  of  dif- 
trefs,  fuch  as  is  here  iketched,  how  foon 
does  it  furnifh  materials  to  fet  the  mind 
at  work  ?  how  neceflarily  does  it  engage 
it  to  the  confideration  of  the  miferies 
and  misfortunes,  the  dangers  and  cala- 
mities to  which  the  life  of  man  is  fubject  ? 
By  holding  up  fuch  a  glafs  before  it,  it 
forces  the  mind  to  fee  and  reflect  upon 
the  vanity — the  perifhing  condition  and 
uncertain  tenure  of  every  thing  in  this 
world.  From  reflections  of  this  ferious 
caft,  how  infenfibly  do  the  thoughts  carry 
us  farther? — and  from  confidering,  what 
we  are — what  kind  of  world  we  live  in, 
and  what  evils  befal  us  in  it,  how  natu- 
rally do  they  fet  us  to  look  forwards  at. 
what  poffibly  we  mall  be?  —  for  what 
kind  of  world  we  are  intended — what 
evils  may  befal  us  there — and  what  pro- 
vifion  we  mould  make  againft  them  here, 
whilft  we  have  time  and  opportunity. 
D  2 
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If  thcfe  leflbns  are  fo  infeparable  from 
the  houfe  of  mourning  here  fuppofed— 
we  mail  find  it  a  ftill  more  inftru&ive 
fchool  of  wifdom  when  we  take  a  view 
of  the  place  in  that  more  '  affecting  light 
in  which  the  wife  man  feems  to  confine 
it  in  the  text,  in  which,  by  the  houfe  of 
mourning,  I  believe,  he  means  that 
particular  fcene  of  forrow,  where  there 
is  lamentation  and  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

Turn  in  hither,  I  befeech  you,  for  a 
moment.  Behold  a  dead  man  ready  to 
be  carried  out,  the  only  fon  of  his  mo- 
ther,  and  me  a  widow.  Perhaps  a  more 
affecting  fpeftacle — a  kind  and  indul- 
gent father  of  a  numerous  family,  lies 

breathlefs fnatched  away  in  the 

ftrength  of  his  age torn  in  an  evil 

hour  from  his  children  and  the  bofom  of 
a  difconfolate  wife. 

Behold  much  people  of  the  city  ga» 
thered  together  to  mix  their  tears,  with 
fettled  forrow  in  their  looks,  going  hea- 
vily along  to  the  houfe  of  mourning,  to 
perform  that  lafl  melancholy  office, 
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which,  when  the  debt  of  nature  is 
paid,  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  to  each 
other. 

If  this  fad  occafion  which  leads  him 
there,  has  not  done  it  already,  take  no- 
tice, to  what  a  ferious  and  devout  frame 
of  mind  every  man  is  reduced,  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  this  gate  of  affliction. 
The  bufy  and  fluttering  fpirits,  which  in 
the  houfe  of  mirth  were  wont  to  tranf- 
port  him  from  one  diverting  object  to 
another — fee  how  they  are  fallen  !  how 
peaceably  they  are  laid  !  In  this  gloomy 
manfion  full  of  fhades  and  uncomfort- 
able damps  to  feize  the  foul— fee,  the  light 
and  eafy  heart,  which  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  think  before,  how  penfive  it  is 
now,  how  foft,  how  fufceptible,  how  full 
of  religious  impreflions,  how  deeply  it 
is  fmitten  with  fenfe  and  with  a  love  of 
virtue.  Could  we,  in  this  crifis,  whilft 
this  empire  of  reafon  and  religion  lafts, 
and  the  heart  is  thus  exercifed  with  wif- 
dom  and  bufied  with  heavenly  content 
plations — could  we  fee  it  naked  as  it  is 
— (tripped  of  its  pailions,  unfpotted  by 
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the  world,  and  regardlefs  of  its  plea- 
fures  —  we  might  then  fafely  reft  our 
caufe  upon  this  fmgle  evidence,  and  ap- 
peal to  the  moft  fenfual,  whether  Solo- 
mon has  not  made  a  juft  determination 
here,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  mourn- 
ing ? — not  for  its  own  fake,  but  as  it  is 
fruitful  in  virtue,  and  becomes  the  oc- 
cafion  of  fo  much  good.  Without  this 
end,  forrow  I  own  has  .  no  ufe  but  to 
fhorten  a  man's  days — nor  can  gravity, 
with  all  its  ftudied  folemnity  of  look 
and  carriage,  ferve  any  end  but  to  make 
one  half  of  the  world  merry,  and  impofe 
upon  the  other. 

Confider  what  has  been  faid,  and  may 
God  of  his  mercy  blefs  you  !     Amen. 
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SERMON    III. 

Philanthropy  recommended. 

HIKE,  x.  36,  37. 

Which  new  of  thefe  three,  thinkeft  thou,  was  neighbour 
unto  him  that  fell  amongft  the  thieves?— And  he  faid, 
He  that  (hewed  mercy  on  him.  Then  faid  Jefus  unt» 
him — Go,  and  do  thou  likewife. 


1 


N  the  foregoing  verfes  of  this  chapter, 
the  Evangelift  relates,  that  a  certain 
lawyer  flood  up  and  tempted  JESUS, 
faying,  Matter,  what  fhall  I  do  to  inhe- 
rit eternal  life  ? — To  which  enquiry  our 
SAVIOUR,  as  his  manner  was,  when  any 
enfnaring  queftion  was  put  to  him, 
which  he  faw  proceeded  more  from  a 
defign  to  entangle  him,  than  an  honeft 
view  of  getting  information  —  inflead 
of  giving  a  direct  anfwer  which  might 
afford  a  handle  to  malice,  or  at  beft  ferve 
P4 
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only  to  gratify  an  impertinent  humour — 
he  immediately  retorts  the  queftion  upon: 
the  man  who  afked  it,  and  unavoidably 
puts  him  upon  the  neceffity  of  anfwer- 
ing  himfelf; — and,  as  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  the  particular  profeffion  of  the  en- 
quirer, and  his  fuppofed  general  know- 
ledge of  all  other  branches  of  learning, 
left  no  room  to  fufpect  he  could  be  igno- 
rant of  the  true  anfwer  to  this  queftion, 
and  efpecially  of  what  every  one  knew 
was  delivered  upon  that  head  by  their 
great  Legiflator,  our  SAVIOUR  there- 
fore refers  him  to  his  own  memory  of 
what  he  had  found  there  in  the  courfe 
of  hi?  ftudies. — What  is  written  in  the 
law,  how  readeft  thou  ?  —  Upon  which 
the  enquirer  reciting  the  general  heads 
of  our  duty  to  GOD  and  MAN,  as  de- 
livered in  the  j8th  of  Leviticus  and 
the  6th  of  Deuteronomy,  —  namely  — 
^That  we  Jhould  worfhip  the  Lord  our  God 
•with  all  our  hearts^  and  love  our  neighbour 
as  our/elves;  our  blefied  SAVIOUR  tells 
him,  he  had  anfwered  right,  and  if  he 
followed  that  leflbn,  he  could  not 
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fail  of  the  blefling  he  feemed  defi- 
r'ous  to  inherit. — This  do,  and  tbou  Jhalt 
live. 

But  he,  as  the  context  tell  us,  will- 
ing  to  juftify  himfelf — willing  poffiblf 
to  gain  more  credit  in  the  conference, 
or  hoping  perhaps  to  hear  fuch  a  par- 
tial and  narrow  definition  of  the  word 
neighbour  as  would  fuit  his  own  princi- 
ples, and  juftify  fome  particular  oppref- 
fions  of  his  own,  or  thofe  of  which  his 
whole  order  lay  under  an  accufation — 
feys  unto  JESUS  in  the  29th  verfe — 
And  •who  is  my  neighbour?  Though  the 
demand  at  firft  fight  may  feem  utterly 
trifling,  yet  was  it  far  from  being  fo  in 
fact.  For  according  as  you  underftood 
the  term  in  a  more  or  lefs  reftrained  fenfe 
• — it  produced  many  neceflary  variations 
in  the  duties  you  owed  from  that  rela- 
tion.— Our  blefied  SAVIOUR,  to  rectify 
any  partial  and  pernicious  miftake  in  this 
matter,  and  to  place  at  once  this  duty  of 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  upon  its  true 
bottom  of  philanthropy  and  univerfal 
kindnefs,  makes  anfwer  to  the  propofed 
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queftion,  not  by  any  far-fetched  refine- 
ment from  the  fchools  of  the  Rabbies, 
which  might  have  fooner  filenced  than 
convinced  the  man — but  by  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  human  nature  in  an  inftance  he 
relates  of  a  man  falling  amongfl  thieves, 
left  in  the  greatefl  diftrefs  imaginable, 
till  by  chance  a  Samaritan,  an  utter 
ftranger,  coming  where  he  was,  by  an 
act  of  great  goodnefs  and  companion,  not 
only  relieved  him  at  prefent,  but  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  generoufly  pro- 
vided for  his  future  fafety. 

On   the   clofe  of  which  engaging  ac- 
count  our   SAVIOUR    appeals   to   the 

man's  own  heart  in  the  firft  verfe  of  the 
text — Which  now  of  ihefe  three,  thinkeft 
ihou,  was  neighbour  unto  him  that  fell 
amongft  the  thieves  ?  and  inftead  of  draw- 
ing the  inference  himfelf,  leaves  him  to 
decide  in  favour  of  fo  noble  a  principle 
fo  evidently  founded  in  mercy.  —  The 
lawyer,  (truck  with  the  truth  and  juflice 
of  the  doctrine,  and  frankly  acknowledg- 
ing the  force  of  it,  our  blefled  SAVIOUR 
concludes  the  debate  with  a  mort  admo- 
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irition,  that  he  would  pradlife  what  he 
had  approved — and  go,  and  imitate  that 
fair  example  of  univerfal  benevolence 
which  it  had  fet  before  him. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  difcourfe 
I  mall  follow  the  fame  plan  ;  and  there- 
fore (hall  beg  leave  to  enlarge  firft  upon 
the  ftory  itfelf,  with  fuch  reflections  as 
will  arife  from  it ;  and  conclude,  as  our 
SAVIOUR  has  done,  with  the  fame  ex- 
hortation to  kindnefs  and  humanity  which 
fo  naturally  falls  from  it. 

A  certain  man,  fays  our  SAVIOUR,  went 
down  from  Jerufalem  to  Jericho,  and 
fell  among  thieves,  who  ftripped  him  of 
his  raiment,/ and  departed,  leaving  him 
half-dead.  There  is  fomething  in  our 
nature  which  engages  us  to  take  part  in. 
every  accident  to  which  man  is  fubjeft, 
from  what  caufe  foever  it  may  have 
happened ;  but  in  fuch  calamities  as  a 
man  has  fallen  into  through  mere  mif- 
fortune,  to  be  charged  upon  no  fault  or 
indifcretion  of  himfelf,  there  is  fome- 
thing then  fo  truly  interefting,  that  at 
the  firft  fight  we  generally  make  them 
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our  own,  not  altogether  from  a  refle&ion 
that  they  might  have  been  or  may  be 
fo,  but  oftener  from  a  certain  generofity 
and  tendernefs  of  nature  which  difpofes 
us  for  companion,  abflra&ed  from  all 
confederations  of  felf:  fo  that  without 
any  obfervable  act  of  the  will,  we  fuffer 
with  the  unfortunate,  and  feel  a  weight 
upon  our  fpirits  we  know  not  why,  on 
feeing  the  mofl  common  inflances  of 
their  diflrefs.  But  where  the  fpe&a- 
cle  is  uncommonly  tragical,  and  com- 
plicated with  many  circumftances  of  mi- 
iery,  the  mind  is  then  taken  captive  at 
once,  and  were  it  inclined  to  it,  has  no 
power  to  make  refiftance,  but  furrenders 
itfelf  to  all  the  tender  emotions  of  pity 
and  deep  concern.  So  that  when  one 
confiders  this  friendly  part  of  our  na- 
ture without  looking  farther,  one  would 
think  it  impoflible  for  a  man  to  look  upon 
mifery  without  finding  himfelf  in  fome 
meafure  attached  to  the  intereft  of  him 
who  fuffers  it  — I  fay,  one  would  think 
it  impoflible — for  there  are  fome  tem- 
pers—  how  Ihall  I  defcribe  them? — — 
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formed  either  of  fuch  impenetrable  mat- 
ter, or  wrought  up  by  habitual  felfifh- 
nefs  to  fuch  an  utter  infenfibility  of  what 
becomes  of  the  fortunes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  as  if  they  were  not  partakers 
of  the  fame  nature,  or  had  no  lot  or  con- 
nection at  all  with  the  fpecies. 

Of  this  character,  our  SAVIOUR  pro- 
duces two  difgraceful  inftances  in  the 
behaviour  of  a  Prieft  and  a  Levite, 
whom  in  this  account  he  reprefents  as 
coming  to  the  place  where  the  unhappy 
man  was; — both  pafling  by  without 
either  flretching  forth  a  hand  to  aflift, 
or  uttering  a  word  to  comfort  him  in  his 
diftrefs. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a 
certain  prieft  ! — merciful  God  !  that  a 
teacher  of  thy  religion  mould  ever  want 
humanity — or  that  a  man  whofe  head 
might  be  thought  full  of  the  one,  (hould 
have  a  heart  void  of  the  other ! — This 
however  was  the  cafe  before  us — and 
though  in  theory  one  would  fcarce  fuf- 
peft  that  the  lead  pretence  to  religion, 
and  an  open  difregard  to  fo  main  a  part 
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of  it,  could  ever  meet  together  in  one 
perfon ;  yet  in  fact  it  is  no  fictitious  cha- 
racter. 

Look  into  the  world — how  often  do 
you  behold  a  fordid  wretch,  whofe  ft  rait 
heart  is  open  to  no  man's  affliction, 
taking  fhelter  behind  an  appearance  of 
piety,  and  putting  on  the  garb  of  reli- 
gion, which  none  but  the  merciful  and 
compafiionate  have  a  title  to  wear.  Take 
notice  with  what  fanctity  he  goes  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  in  the  fame  felfiih  track 
in  which  he  at  firft  fet  out  — turning 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 

left but    plods    on pores    all    his 

life  long  upon  the  ground,  as  if  afraid 
to  look  up,  left  peradventure  he  mould 

1    fee    aught   which    might   turn   him   one 
moment   out  of  that  ftraight  line  where 

j     intereft    is    carrying   him ; or  if,    by 

chance,  he  ftumbles  upon  a  haplefs  ob- 
ject of  diftrefs,  which  threatens  fuch  a 
difafter  to  him— -like  the  man  here  re- 
prefented,  devoutly  paffing  by  on  the 
other  fide,  as  if  unwilling  to  truft  hiin- 
felf  to  the  impreffions  of  nature,  or  ha- 
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2ard  the  inconveniences  which  pity  might 
lead  him  into  upon  the  occafion. 

There  is  but  one  ftroke  wanting  in  this 
picture  of  an  unmerciful  man  to  render 
the  character  utterly  odious,  and  that 
our  SAVIOUR  gives  it  in  the  following 
inftance  he  relates  upon  it.  And  like- 
wife,  fays  he,  a  Levite,  'when  be  'was  at 
the  place,  came  and  looked  at  him.  It  was 
not  a  tranfient  overfight,  the  hafty  or  ill- 
advifed  neglect  of  an  unconfidering  hu- 
mour, with  which  the  beft  difpofed  are 
fometimes  overtaken,  and  led  on  beyond 
the  point  where  other  wife  they  would 
have  wiflied  to  flop — No  ! — on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  all  the  aggravation  of  a  de- 
liberate act  of  infenfibility  proceeding 
from  a  hard  heart.  When  he  was  at  the 
place,  he  came  and  looked  at  him, — 
confidered  his  misfortunes,  gave  time 
for  reafon  and  nature  to  have  awoke — 
faw  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in — 
and  the  preffing  neceffity  of  immediate 
help,  which  fo  violent  a  cafe  called 
aloud  for  j  and  after  all — turned  afide, 
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and  unmercifully  left  him  to  all  the  dif- 
trefies  of  his  condition. 

In  all  unmerciful  actions  the  word  of 
men  pay  this  compliment  at  leaft  to  hu- 
manity, as  to  endeavour  to  wear  as  much 
of  the  appearance  of  it,  as  the  cafe  will 
well  let  them  ; — fo  that  in  the  hardeft 
a£ts  a  man  (hall  be  guilty  of,  he  has 
fome  motives,  true  or  falfe,  always  ready 
to  offer,  either  to  fatisfy  himfelf  or  the 
world,  and,  God  knows,  too  often  to 
impofe  both  upon  the  one  and  the  other. 
And  therefore  it  would  be  no  hard  mat- 
ter here  to  give  a  probable  guefs  at  what 
pafied  in  the  Levite's  mind  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  and  mew,  was  it  necefiary,  by 
what  kind  of  cafuiftry  he  fettled  the 
matter  with  his  confcience  as  he  paijed 
.  by,  and  guarded  all  the  pafiages  to  his 
heart  againft  the  inroads  which  pity 
might  attempt  to  make  upon  the  occa- 
fion. — But  it  is  painful  to  dwell  long 
upon  this  difagreeable  part  of  the  ftory  ; 
I  therefore  haften  to  the  concluding  in- 
cident of  it,  which  is  fo  amiable,  that  one 
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cannot  eafily  be  too  copious  in  reflections 
upon  it. — And  behold,  fays  our  SAVI- 
OUR^  a  certain  Samaritan  as  he  journeyed 
came  where  he  was ;  and  when  he  faw 
him  he  had  companion  on  him-— and 
went  to  him  —  bound  up  his  wounds^ 
pouring  in  oil  and  wine — fet  him  upon 
his  own  bead,  brought  him  to  an  irnij 
and  took  care  of  him.  I  fuppofe,  it  will 
be  fcarce  necefiary  here  to  remind  you, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans  —  an  old  religious  grudge  — > 
the  worfl  of  all  grudges,  had  wrought 
fuch  a  diflike  between  both  people,  that 
they  held  themfelves  mutually  difcharg- 
ed  not  only  from  all  offices  of  friendfliip 
and  kindnefs,  but  even  from  the  moft 
corhmdn  afts  of  courtefy  and  good 
manners.  This  operated  fo  ftrongly  in 
oiir  SAVIOUR'S  time,  that  the  woman  of 
Samaria  feemed  aftonifhed  that  he,  be* 
ing  a  Jew,  mould  ajk  water  of  her  who 
was  a  Samaritan  ;  —  fo  that  with  fuch 
a  prepoffeflion,  however  diftrefsful  the 
cafe  of  the  unfortunate  man  was,  and 
how  reafonably  foever  he  might  plead 
VOL.  vi.  E 
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for  pity  from  another  man,  there  was 
little  aid  or  confolation  to  be  looked  for 
from  fo  unpromifmg  a  quarter.  Alas ! 
after  I  have  been  twice  pa/Jed  by,  neglected 
by  men  of  my  own  nation  and  religion,  bound 
by  fo  many  ties  to  affift  me,  left  here  friend- 
lefs  and  unpitied  both  by  a  Prieft  and  a  Le- 
•uite,  men  whofe  profejjion  and  fuperior  ad- 
vantages of  knowledge  could  not  leave  them 
In  the  dark  in  what  manner  they  Jhould  dif- 
charge  this  debt  which  my  condition  claims 
—after  this — what  hopes  ?  what  expecJa- 
t ions  from  a  pajjenger,  not  only  a  granger, 
—  but  a  Samaritan  releafed  from  all  obli- 
gations to  me,  and  by  a  national  dijlike  in- 
flamed by  mutual  ill  offices,  now  made  my 
enemy,  and  more  likely  to  rejoice  at  the  evils 
which  have  fallen  upon  me,  than  toftretch 
forth  a  hand  to  fave  me  from  them  ! 

*Tis  no  unnatural  foliloquy  to  ima- 
gine ;  but  the  actions  of  generous  and 
compaffionate  tempers  baffle  all  little 
reafonings  about  them.  —  True  charity, 
in  the  Apoflle's  defcription,  as  it  is  kind, 
and  is  not  eafily  provoked,  fo  it  mani- 
fefted  this  character  here  j — for  we  find 
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when  he  came  where  he  was,  and  beheld 
his  diftrefs, — all  the  unfriendly  paffions, 
which  at  another  time  might  have  rofe 
within  him,  now  utterly  forfook  him  and 
fled :  when  he  faw  his  misfortunes — he 
forgot  his  enmity  towards  the  man,— 
dropped  all  the  prejudices  which  educa- 
tion had  planted  againft  him,  and  in  the 
room  of  them,  all  that  was  good  and 
compaflionate  was  fuffered  to  fpeak  in 
his  behalf. 

In  benevolent  natures  the  impulfe  to 
pity  is  fo  fudden,  that  like  inftruments 
of  mufic  which  obey  the  touch — the  ob- 
jects which  are  fitted  to  excite  fuch  im« 
preflions  work  fo  inftantaneous  an  effect, 
that  you  would  think  the  will  was  fcarce 
concerned,  and  that  the  mind  was  alto- 
gether paffive  in  the  fympathy  which  her 
own  goodnefs  has  excited.  The  truth  is 
•—the  foul  is  generally  in  fuch  cafes  fo 
bufily  taken  up  and  wholly  engrofied  by 
the  object  of  pity,  that  me  does  not  at- 
tend to  her  own  operations,  or  take  lei- 
fure  to  examine  the  principles  upon  which 
(he  acts.  So  that  the  Samaritan,  though 

£2 
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the  moment  he  faw  him  he  had  compaf- 
fion  on  him,  yet,  fudderi  as  the  emotion  is 
reprefented,  you  are  not  to  imagine  that 
it  was  mechanical,  but  that  there  was  a 
fettled  principle  of  humanity  and  good- 
nefs  which  operated  within  him,  and  in- 
fluenced not  only  the  firft  impulfe  of  kind- 
nefs,  but  the  coritinuation  of  it  through- 
out the  reft  of  fo  engaging  a  behaviour* 
And  becaufe  it  is  a  pleafure  to  look  into 
a  good  mind,  and  trace  out,  as  far  as  one 
is  able,  what  pafies  within  it  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  I  mall  beg  leave  for  a  moment 
to  ftate  an  account  of  what  was  likely  to 
pafs  in  his,  and  in  what  manner  fo  dif- 
trefsful  a  cafe  would  necelfarily  work  upon 
fuch  a  difpofition. 

As  he  approached  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  man  lay,  the  inftant  he  be- 
held him,  no  doubt  fome  fuch  train  of 
reflections  as  this  would  rife  in  his  mind. 
"  Good  God !  what  a  fpeftacle  of  mifery 
*e  do  I  behold! — *— a  man  ftripped  of 
"  his  raiment  —  wounded  —  lying  Ian- 
"  guifhing  before  me  upon  the  ground* 
"juft  ready  to  expire,  — « without  the 
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**  comfort  of  a  friend  to  fupport  him  in 
"  his  laft  agonies,  or  the  profpeft  of  a 
*'  hand  to  clofe  his  eyes  when  his  pains 
"  are  over.  But  perhaps  my  concern 
*e  fhould  leflfen  when  I  reflect  on  the  re- 
*'  lations  in  which  we  ftand  to  each  other 
«  —that  he  is  a  Jew,  and  I  a  Samaritan. 

" But  are  we  not  ftill   both  men  j. 

"  partakers  of  the  fame  "nature  —  and 
"  fubject  to  the  fame  evils  ? — Let  me 
"  change  conditions  with  him  for  a 
"  moment  and  confider,  had  his  lot  be- 
"  fallen  me  as  I  journeyed  in  the  way, 
"  what  meafure  I  mould  have  expected 
"  at  his  hand. — Should  I  wifh,  when  he 
"  beheld  me  wounded  and  half-dead, 
"  that  he  mould  fhut  up  his  bowels  of 
"  companion  from  me,  and  double  the 
*e  weight  of  my  miferies  by  paffing  by 
"  and  leaving  them  unpitied  ? — But  I 
"  am  a  ftranger  to  the  man  ; — be  it  fo 
"  — but  I  am  no  ftranger  to  his  condi- 
*'  tion — misfortunes  are  of  no  particular 
"  tribe  or  nation,  but  belong  to  us  all  5 
".  and  have  a  general  claim  upon  us, 
*c  without  diftinclion  of  climate,  country. 
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<c  or  religion.  Befides,  though  I  am  a 
"  flranger — 'tis  no  fault  of  his  that  I  do 
"  not  know  him,  and  therefore  unequi- 
"  table  he  mould  fuffer  by  it :— Had  I 
"  known  him,  poffibly  I  mould  have 
<e  had  caufe  to  love  and  pity  him  the 
"  more — for  aught  I  know,  he  is  fome 
"  one  of  uncommon  merit,  whofe  life  is 
"  rendered  ftill  more  precious,  as  the 
"  lives  and  happinefs  of  others  may  be 
"  involved  in  it  :  perhaps  at  this  inftant 
"  that  he  lies  here  forfaken,  in  all  this 
*c  mifery,  a  whole  virtuous  family  is 
"  joyfully  looking  for  his  return,  and 
*'  affectionately  counting  the  hours  of 
"  his  delay.  Oh!  did  they  know  what 

"  evil   had  befallen   him -how  would 

"  they  fly  to  fuccour  him  !  —  Let  me 
?6  then  haften  to  fupply  thofe .  tender 
"  offices  of  binding  up  his  wounds, 
"  and  carrying  him  to  a  place  of  fafety 
"  — or  if  that  affiftance  comes  too  late, 
"  I  fhall  comfort  him  at  leaft  in  his  laft 
"  hour —and,  if  I  can  do  nothing  elfe, — 
"  I  mall  foften  his  misfortunes  by  drop- 
*'  ping  a  tear  of  pity  over  them." 
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JTis  almoft  neceflary  to  imagine  the 
good  Samaritan  was  influenced  by  fome 
fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  from  the  uncom- 
mon generofity  of  his  behaviour,  which 
is  reprefented  by  our  SAVIOUR  operating 
like  the  warm  zeal  of  a  brother,  mixed 
with  the  affectionate  difcretion  and  care 
of  a  parent,  who  was  not  fatisfied  with 
taking  him  under  his  protection,  and 
fupplying  his  prefent  wants,  but  in 
looking  forwards  for  him,  and  taking 
care  that  his  wants  mould  be  fuppliecj 
when  he  mould  be  gone,  and  no  longer 
near  to  befriend  him. 

I  think  there  needs  no  ftronger  argu- 
ment to  prove  how  univerfally  and 
deeply  the  feeds  of  this  virtue  of  com- 
panion are  planted  in  the  heart  of  man, 
than  in  the  pleafure  we  take  in  fuch 
reprefentations  of  it :  and  though  fome 
men  have  reprefented  human  nature  in 
other  colours  (though  to  what  end  I 
know  not),  yet  the  matter  of  fact  is  fo 
ftrong  againft  him,  that  from  the  ge- 
neral propenfity  to  pity  the  unfortu- 
nate, we  exprefs  that  ienfation  by  the 
£4 
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word  humanity^  as  if  it  was  mfeparabla 
from  our  nature.  That  it  is  not  infe* 
parable,  I  have  allowed  in  the  former 
part  of  this  difcourfe,  from  fome  re- 
proachful inftances  of  felfifh  tempers, 
which  feem  to  take  part  in  nothing  be- 
yond themfelves  ;  yet  I  am  perfuaded, 
and  affirm  'tis  ftill  fo  great  and  noble  a 
part  of  our  nature,  that  a  man  muft  do 
great  violence  to  himfelf,  and  fuffer  many 
a  painful  conflict,  before  he  has  brought 
himfelf  to  a  different  difpofition. 

'Tis  obfervable  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, that  when  the  priefl  came  to  the 
place  where  he  was,  he  pafled  by  on  the 
other  fide  —  he  might  have  pafled  by, 
you'll  fay,  without  turning  afide. — No, 
there  is  a  fecret  fhame  which  attends 
every  aft  of  inhumanity  not  to  be  con- 
quered in  the  hardefl  natures,  fo  that, 
as  in  other  cafes,  fo  efpecially  in  this, 
many  a  man  will  do  a  cruel  act,  who  at 
the  fame  time  will  blufh  to  look  you  in 
the  face,  and  is  forced  to  turn  afide  be- 
fore he  can  have  a  heart  to  execute  his 
purpofe. 
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Inconfiftent   creature   that   a   man   is ! . 
who  at  that  inftant  that   he  does  what  is 
Wrong,  is  not  able  to  withhold  his  tefli- 
mony  to  what  is  good  and  praife-worthy. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  parable, 
which  was  the  firft  part  propofed  to  be 
confidered  in  this  difcourfe  ;  and  fhould 
proceed  to  the  fecond,  which  fo  naturally 
falls  from  it,  of  exhorting  you,  as  our 
SAVIOUR  did  the  lawyer  upon  it,  to  go 
and  do  fo  likeivife :  but  I  have  been  fo  co* 
pious  in  my  reflections  upon  the  ftory  it- 
felf,  that  I  find  I  have  infenfibly  incorpor 
rated  into  them  almoft  all  that  I  mould 
have  faid  here  in  recommending  fo  ami- 
able an  example  ;  by  which  means  I  have 
unawares  anticipated  the  tafk  I  propofed. 
I  mail  therefore  detain  you  no  longer 
than  with  a  fmgle  remark  upon  the  fub- 
jec~t  in  general,  which  is  this  :  'Tis  obr 
fervable  in  many  places  of  fcripture,  that 
our  blefied  SAVIOUR,  in  defcribing  the 
day  of  judgment,  does  it  in  fuch  a  man? 
ner,  as  if  the  great  enquiry  then,  was 
to  relate  principally  to  this  one  virtue  of 
compaffion^- and  as  if  our  final  fentence 
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at  that  folemnity  was  to  be  pronounced 
exa&Iy  according  to  the  degrees  of  it. 
(t  I  was  a  hungred  and  ye  gave  me  meat 
"  — thirfly  and  ye  gave  me  drink— na- 
"  ked  and  ye  clothed  me — I  was  fick 
"  and  ye  vifited  me — in  prifon  and  ye 
"  came  unto  me."  Not  that  we  are  to 
imagine  from  thence,  as  if  any  other 
good  or  evil  action  mould  then  be  over- 
looked by  the  eye  of  the  All-feeing  Judge, 
but  barely  to  intimate  to  us,  that  a  cha- 
ritable and  benevolent  difpofition  is  fo 
principal  and  ruling  a  part  of  a  man's 
character,  as  to  be  a  confiderable  tefl  by 
itfelf  of  the  whole  frame  and  temper  of 
his  mind,  with  which  all  other  virtues 
and  vices  refpetlively  rife  and  fall,  and 
will  almoft  neceflarily  be  connected.—- 
Tell  me  therefore  of  a  compaffionate 
man,  you  reprefent  to  me  a  man  of  a 

thoufand     other     good     qualities on 

whom    I    can   depend whom   I   may 

fafely  truft  with  my  wife my  chil- 
dren, my  fortune  and  reputation — 'Tis 
for  this,  as  the  Apoftle  argues  from  the 
fame  principle — •"  that  he  will  not  com. 
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"  mit  adultery — that  he  will  not  kill — ; 
"  that  he  will  not  (leal — that  he  will 
"  not  bear  falfe  witnefs."  That  is,  the 
forrows  which  are  ftirred  up  in  men's 
hearts  by  fuch  trefpafles,  are  fo  tenderly 
felt  by  a  compaffionate  man,  that  it  is 
not  in  his  power  or  his  nature  to  com- 
mit them. 

So  that  well  might  he  conclude,  that 
charity,  by  which  he  means,  the  love 
to  your  neighbour,  was  the  end  of  the 
commandment,  and  that  whofoever  ful- 
filled it,  had  fulfilled  the  law. 

Now  to  God,  &c.   Amen. 
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Self-Knowledge. 

2  SAMUEL,  xii.  7.  i  ft  part. 
And  Nathan  faid  unto  David,  Thou  art  the  man. 


is  no  hiflorical  paflage  in 
•*•  fcripture,  which  gives  a  more  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  deceitfulnefs 
of  the  heart  of  man  to  itfelf,  and  of  how 
little  we  truly  know  of  ourfelves,  than 
this,  wherein  David  is  convi&ed  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  is  led  by  the  pro- 
phet to  condemn  and  pronounce  a  fe- 
vere  judgment  upon  another,  for  an  acl 
of  injuftice,  which  he  had  pafled  over  in 
himfelf,  and  poffibly  reconciled  to  his 
own  confcience.  To  know  one's  felf, 
one  would  think  could  be  no  very  diffi- 
cult leffon  ;  —  for  who  you'll  fay  can  well 
be  truly  ignorant  of  himfelf  and  the 
true  difpofition  of  his  own  heart  ?  If  a 
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man  thinks  at  all,  he  cannot  be  a  (Iran* 
ger  to  what  pafles  there — he  muft  be 
confcious  of  his  own  thoughts  and  de- 
fires,  he  muft  remember  his  paft  pur- 
fuits,  and  the  true  fprings  and  motives 
which  in  general  have  directed  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life  :  he  may  hang  out  falfe 
colours  and  deceive  the  world,  but  how 
can  a  man  deceive  himfelf?  That  a  man 
can — is  evident,  becaufe  he  daily  does 
fo. — Scripture  tells  us,  and  gives  us 
many  hiftorical  proofs  of  it,  befides  this 
to  which  the  text  refers — "  that  the  heart 
"  of  man  is  treacherous  to  itfelf  and  de- 
"  ceitful  above  all  things,"  and  experience 
and  every  hour's  commerce  with  the 
world  confirms  the  truth  of  this  feeming 
paradox,  "  That  though  man  is  the 
"  only  creature  endowed  with  reflection, 
66  and  confequently  qualified  to  know 
"  the  moft  of  himfelf —  yet  fo  it  hap- 
"  pens,  that  he  generally  knows  the 
"  lead — and  with  all  the  power  which 
"  GOD  has  given  him  of  turning  his 
"  eyes  inward  upon  himfelf,  and  tak- 
"  ing  notice  of  the  chain  of  his  own 
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"  thoughts  and  defires — yet,  in  fa£,  is 
"  generally  fo  inattentive,  but  always 
*'  fo  partial  an  obferver  of  what  pafles, 
"  that  he  is  as  much,  nay  often  a  much 
"  greater  ftranger  to  his  own  difpofition 
"  and  true  character,  than  all  the  world 
«  befides." 

By  what  means  he  is  brought  under  fo 
manifeft  a  delufion,  and  how  he  fufFers 
himfelf  to  be  fo  grofsly  impofed  upon  in 
a  point  which  he  is  capable  of  knowing 
fo  much  better  than  others-,  is  not  hard 
to  give  an  account  of,  nor  need  we  feek 
farther  for  it,  than  amongft  the  caufes 
which  are  every  day  perverting  his  rea- 
fon  and  mifleading  him.  We  are  de- 
ceived in  judging  of  ourfelves,  juft  as 
we  are  in  judging  of  other  things,  when 
our  paffions  and  inclinations  are  called 
in  as  counfellors,  and  we  fuffer  ourfelves 
to  fee  and  reafon  juft  fo  far  and  no  far- 
ther than  they  give  us  leave.  How  hard 
do  we  find  it  to  pafs  an  equitable  and 
found  judgment  in  a  matter  where  our 
intereft  is  deeply  concerned  ! — and  even 
where  there  is  the  remoteft  confideration 
i 
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of  felf,  connected  with  the  point  beford 
us,  what  a  ftrange  bias  does  it  hang 
upon  our  mind,  and  how  difficult  is  it  to 
difengage  our  judgments  entirely  from 
it !  with  what  reluctance  are  we  brought 
to  think  evil  of  a  friend  whom  we  have 
long  loved  and  efteemed  !  and  though 
there  happens  to  be  ftrong  appearances 
againlt  him,  how  apt  we  are  to  over- 
look or  put  favourable  conftructions  up* 
on  them,  and  even  fometimes,  whea 
our  zeal  and  friendship  tranfport  us,  to 
affign  the  beft  and  kindeft  motives  for 
the  worft  and  mod  unjuftifiable  parts  of 
his  conduct ! 

We  are  flill  worfe  cafuifts,  and  the 
deceit  is  proportionably  flronger  with  a 
man,  when  he  is  going  to  judge  of  him- 

felf — that    deareft    of    all    parties, fo 

clofely  connected  with  him — fo  much 
and  fo  long  beloved — of  whom  he  has 
fo  early  conceived  the  highefl  opinion 
and  efteem,  and  with  whofe  merit  he 
has  all  along,  no  doubt,  found  fo  much 
reafon  to  be  contented.  It  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  be  fevere,  where  there  is  fuch 
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an  impulfe  to,  be  kind,  or  to  efface  at 
once  all  the  tender  impreflions  in  favour 
of  fo  old  a  friend,  which  difabled  us  from 
thinking  of  him  as  he  is,  and  feeing  him 
in  the  light,  may  be,  in  which  every  one 
elfe  fees  him. 

So  that  however  eafy  this  knowledge 
of  one's  felf  may  appear  at  firft  fight,  it 
is  otherwife  when  we  come  to  examine  ; 
fince  not  only  in  practice,  but  even  in 
fpeculation  and  theory,  we  find  it  one 
of  the  hardeft  and  mod  painful  leflbns. 
Some  of  »the  earlieft  inflruclors  of  man- 
kind, no  doubt,  found  it  fo  too,  and  for 
that  reafon  foon  faw  the  neceffity  of 
laying  fuch  a  ftrefs  upon  this  great  pre- 
cept of  felf-knowledge,  which,  for  its 
excellent  wifdom  and  ufefulnefs,  many 
of  them  fuppofed  to  be  a  divine  direc- 
tion ;  that  it  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  comprehended  the  whole  circle  both 
of  the  knowledge  and  the  duty  of  man. 
And  indeed  their  zeal  might  eafily  be 
allowed  in  fo  high  an  encomium  upon 
the  attainment  of  a  virtue,  the  want  of 
which  fo  often  baffled  their  inftruftions? 

VOL.  vr.  F 
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and  rendered  their  endeavours  of  re- 
forming the  heart  vain  and  ufelefs.  For 
who  could  think  of  a  reformation  of  the 
faults  without  him*  who  knew  not  where 
they  lay,  or  could  fet  about  correcting, 
till  he  had  firft  come  to  a  fenfe  of  the  de* 
feels  which  required  it  ? 

But  this  was  a  point  always  much  ea* 
fier  recommended  by  public  inftru&ors 
than  fhewn  how  to  be  put  in  practice : 
and  therefore  others,  who  equally  fought 
the  reformation  of  mankind,  obferving 
that  this  direft  road  which  led  to  it  was 
guarded  on  all  fides  by  felf-love,  and 
confequently  very  difficult  to  open  ac- 
cefs,  foon  found  out  that  a  different  and 
more  artful  courfe  was  requifite ;  as  they 
had  not  ftrength  to  remove  this  flatter- 
ing paflion  which  flood  in  their  way 
and  blocked  up  all  the  paflages  to  the 
heart,  they  endeavoured  by  ftratagem  to 
get  beyond  it,  and  by  a  fkilful  addrefs, 
if  pomble,  to  deceive  it.  This  gave  rife 
to  the  early  manner  of  conveying  their 
inftruclions  in  parables,  fables,  and  fuch 
fort  of  indirect  applications,  which. 
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though  they  could  not  conquer  this  prin- 
ciple of  felf-love,  yet  often  laid  it  afleep, 
or  at  leaft  over-reached  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, till  a  juft  judgment  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

The  prophet  Nathan  feems  to  have 
been  a  great  matter  in  this  way  of  ad- 
drefs.  David  had  greatly  difpleafed  God 
by  two  grievous  fins  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  the"  prophet's  commiflion  was 
to  go  and  bring  him  to  a  conviction  of 
them,  and  touch  his  heart  with  a  fenfe  of 
guilt  for  what  he  had  done  againft  the 
honour  and  life  of  Uriah. 

The  holy  man  knew,  that  was  it  any 
one's  cafe  but  David's  own,  no  man 
would  have  been  fo  quick-fighted  in, 
difcerning  the  nature  of  the  injury,— 
more  ready  to  have  redrefled  it,  or  who 
would  have  felt  more  companion  for 
the  party  who  had  fuffered  it,  than  he 
himfelf. 

Inftead  therefore  of  declaring  the  real 

intention  of  his  errand,  by  a  direct  ac- 

cufation   and  reproof  for  the  crimes  he 

had  committed  j  he  comes  to  him  with 

F  2 
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a  fictitious  complaint  of  a  cruel  aft  of 
injuflice  done  by  another,  and  accord- 
ingly he  frames  a  cafe,  not  fo  parallel 
to  David's  as  he  fiippofed  would  awaken 
his  fufpicion,  and  prevent  a  patient  and 
candid  hearing,  and  yet  not  fo  void  of 
refemblance  in  the  main  circumftances, 
as  to  fail  of  ftriking  him  when  fhewn  in  a 
proper  light. 

And  Nathan  came  and  faid  unto  him, 
"  There  were  two  men  in  one  city,  the 
"  one  rich  and  the  other  poor — the  rich 
"  man  had  exceeding  many  flocks  and 
*6  herds,  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing 
"  fave  one  little  ewe  lamb  which  he  had 
"  bought  and  nourifhed  up— and  it  grew 
"  up  together  with  him  and  with  his 
44  children — it  did  eat  of  his  own  meat, 
"  and  drink  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in 
c*  his  bofom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a 
"  daughter — and  there  came  a  traveller 
"  unto  the  rich  man,  and  he  fpared  to 
"  take  of  his  own  flock  and  of  his  own 
*'  herd  to  drefs  for  the  wayfaring  man, 
«6  that  was  come  unto  him,  but  took 
*'  the  poor  man's  lamb  and  drefled  ir 
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*  for  the  man  that  was  come  unto 
«  him." 

The  cafe  was  drawn  up  with  great 
judgment  and  beauty, — the  feveral  mi- 
nute circumftances  which  heightened  the 
injury  truly  affefting, — and  fo  ftrongty 
urged  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
poffible  for  any  man  with  a  previous 
fenfe  of  guilt  upon  his  mind,  to  have 
defended  himfelf  from  fome  degree  of 
remorfe,  which  it  mud  naturally  have 
excited. 

The  ftory,  though  it  fpoke  only  of 
the  injuftice  and  oppreffive  aft  of  an- 
other man yet  it  pointed  to  what 

he  had  lately  done  himfelf,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  its  aggravation  5 — and 
withal,  the  whole  was  fo  tenderly  ad- 
drefled  to  the  heart  and  paflions,  as  to 
kindle  at  once  the  utmoft  horror  and 
indignation.  And  fo  it  did,  —  but  not 
againft  the  proper  perfon.  In  his  tranf- 

port  he  forgot  himfelf; his  anger 

greatly  kindled  againft  the  man,  —  and 
ta  faid  unto  Nathan,  "  As  the  LORD 
"  liveth,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
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"  thing  mail  furely  die,  and  he  fhall 
66  reftore  the  lamb  fourfold,  becaufe  he 
"  did  this  thing,  and  becaufe  he  had  no 
"  pity." 

It  can  fcarce  be  doubted  here,  but 
that  David's  anger  was  real,  and  that 
he  was  wjiat  he  appeared  to  be,  greatly 
provoked  and  exafperated  againft  the  of- 
fender :  and,  indeed,  his  fentence  againft 
him  proves  he  was  fo  above  meafure. 
For  to  punifh  the  man  with  death,  and 
oblige  him  to  reftore  fourfold  befides, 
was  highly  unequitable,  and  not  only 
difproportioned  to  the  offence,  but  far 
above  the  utmoft  rigour  and  feverity  of 
the  law,  which  allowed  a  much  fofter 
atonement,  requiring,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  no 
more  than  an  ample  reftitution  and 
recompence  in  kind.  The  judgment, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  truly  fm* 
cere  and  well-meant,  and  befpoke  ra- 
ther the  honeft  rafhnefs  of  an  unfufpi- 
cious  judge,  than  the  cool  determina- 
tion of  a  confcious  and  guilty  man,  who 
knew  he  was  going  to  pafs  fentence  upon 
himfeif. 
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I  take  notice  of  this  particular,  be- 
caufe  it  places  this  inftance  of  felf-deceit, 
which  is  the  fubject  of  the  difcourfe,  ill 
the  ftrongefl  light,  and  fully  demonftrates 
the  truth  of  a  facl:  in  this  great  man, 
which  happens  every  day  among  our« 
felves,  namely,  that  a  man  may  be 
guilty  of  very  bad  and  difhoneft  actions, 
and  yet  reflect  fo  little,  or  fo  partially, 
upon  what  he  has  done,  as  to  keep  his 
confcience  free,  not  only  from  guilt, 
but  even  the  remoteft  fufpicions,  that 
he  is  the  man  which  in  truth  he  is,  and 
what  the  tenor  and  evidence  of  his  life 
demonftrate.  If  we  look  into  the  world 
•- — David's  is  no  uncommon  cafe  ; — we. 
fee  fome  one  or  other  perpetually  copying 
this  bad  original,  fitting  in  judgment  upon 
himfelf, — hearing  his  own  caufe,  and  not 
knowing  what  he  is  doing  ;  hafty  in  paffing 
Ibntence,  and  even  executing  it  too  with 
wrath  upon  the  perfon  of  another,  when, 
in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  one 
might  fay  to  him  with  juftice,  "  thou,  ait 
?«  the  man." 

F4 
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Of  the  many  revengeful,  covetous, 
falfe,  and  ill-natured  perfons  which  we 
complain  of  in  the  world,  though  we  all 
join  in  the  cry  againfl  them,  what  man 
amongft  us  fingles  out  himfelf  as  a  cri- 
minal, or  ever  once  takes  it  into  his  head 
that  he  adds  to  the  number  ? — or  where  is 
there  a  man  fo  bad,  who  would  not  think 
it  the  hardefl  and  mod  unfair  imputation, 
to  have  any  of  thofe  particular  vices  laid  to 
his  charge  ? 

If  he  has  the  fymptoms  never  fo  flrong 
upon  him,  which  he  would  pronounce 
infallible  in  another,  they  are  indications 
of  no  fuch  malady  in  himfelf — He  fees 
what  no  one  elfe  fees,  fome  fecret  and 
flattering  circumftances  in  his  favour, 
which  no  doubt  make  a  wide  difference 
betwixt  his  cafe,  and  the  parties  which  he 
condemns. 

What  other  man  fpeaks  fo  often  and 
vehemently  againil  the  vice  of  pride, 
fets  the  weaknefs  of  it  in  a  more  odious 
light,  or  is  mote  hurt  with  it  in  another, 
than  the  proud  man  himfelf  ?  It  is  the 
fame  with  the  paffionate,  the  defigning, 
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the  ambitious,  and  fome  other  common 
characters  in  lifej  and  being  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  nature  of  fuch  vices,  and 
almofl  infeparable  from  them,  the  effects 
of  it  are  generally  fo  grofs  and  abfurd, 
that  where  pity  does  not  forbid,  it  is 
pleafant  to  obferve  and  trace  the  cheat 
through  the  feveral  turnings  and  wind- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  detect  it  through 
all  the  fhapes  and  appearances  which  it 
puts  on. 

Next  to  thefe  inftances  of  felf-deceit 
and  utter  ignorance  of  our  true  difpo- 
fition  and  character,  which  appears  in  not 
feeing  that  in  ourfelves  which  mocks  us 
in  another  man  ;  there  is  another  fpecies 
ftill  more  dangerous  and  delufive,  and 
which  the  more  guarded  perpetually  fall 
into  from  the  judgments  they  make  of 
different  vices,  according  to  their  age  and 
complexion,  and  the  various  ebbs  and 
flows  of  their  paffions  and  defires. 

To  conceive  this,  let  any  man  look 
into  his  own  heart,  and  obferve  in  how 
different  a  degree  of  deteflation,  num- 
bers of  actions  (land  there,  though 
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equally  bad  and  vicious  in  themfelves : 
he  will  foon  find  that  fuch  of  them,  as 
ftrong  inclination  or  cuftom  has  prompted 
him  to  commit,  are  generally  dreffed  out, 
and  painted  with  all  the  falfe  beauties 
which  a  foft  and  flattering  hand  can  give 
them ;  and  that  the  others,  to  which 
he  feels  no  propenfity,  appear  at  once 
naked  and  deformed,  furrounded  with  all 
the  true  circumftances  of  their  folly  and 
difhonour. 

When  David  furprifed  Saul  fleeping 
in  the  cave,  and  cut  off  the  fkirt  of  his 
robe,  we  read,  his  heart  fmote  him  for 
what  he  had  done ; — ftrange,  it  fmote 
him  not  in  this  matter  of  Uriah,  where 
it  had  fo  much  ftronger  reafon  to  take 
the  alarm. — A  whole  year  had  almofl 
pafled  from  the  firfl  commiffion  of  this 
injuftice,  to  the  time  the  prophet  was 
fent  to  reprove  him ;  and  we  read  not 
once  of  any  remorfe  or  compunction  of 
heart  for  what  he  had  done  :  and  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  had  the  fame  pro- 
phet met  him  when  he  was  returning  up 
out  of  the  cave, — and  told  him,  that, 
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fcrupulous  and  confcientious  as  he  then 
feemed  and  thought  himfelf  to  be,  he 
was  deceiving  himfelf,  and  was  capable 
of  committing  the  fouleft  and  moft 
dimonourable  actions  ; — that  he  mould 
one  day  murder  a  faithful  and  a  valiant 
fervant,  whom  he  ought  in  juftice  to 
have  loved  and  honoured ;  —  that  he 
mould  without  pity  firfl  wound  him  in 
the  tendered  part,  by  taking  away  his 
dearefl  pofieflion, — and  then  unmercN 
fully  and  treacheroufly  rob  him  of  his  life 
—Had  Nathan  in  a  prophetic  fpirit  fore* 
told  to  David  that  he  was  capable  of  this, 
and  that  he  mould  one  day  actually  do  it, 
and  from  no  other  motive  but  the  mo- 
mentary gratification  of  a  bafe  and  un- 
worthy paflion,  he  would  have  received 
the  prediction  with  horror,  and  faid  pof- 
fibly  with  Hazael  upon  juft  fuch  ano- 
ther occafion,  and  with  the  fame  igno- 
rance of  himfelf, — What  !  is  thy  fervant 
a  dog  that  he  Jhould  do  this  great  thing? 
And  yet  in  all  likelihood,  at  that  very 
time  there  wanted  nothing  but  the  fame 
degree  of  temptation,  and  the  fame  op- 
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portunlty  to  induce  him  to  the  fin,  which 
afterwards  overcame  him. 

Thus  the  cafe  flands  with  us  ftill. 
When  the  paffions  are  warmed,  and  the 
fin  which  prefents  itfelf  exactly  tallies  to 
the  defire,  obferve  how  impetuoufly  a 
man  will  rufh  into  it,  and  act  againft  all 
principles  of  honour,  juftice,  and  mercy. 
—Talk  to  him  the  moment  after  upon 
the  nature  of  another  vice  to  which  he 
is  not  addicted,  and  from  which  perhaps 
his  age,  his  temper,  or  rank  in  life  fecure 
him;  take  notice,  how  well  he  reafons, 
•—with  what  equity  he  determines,— 
what  an  honeft  indignation  and  fharpnefs 
he  exprelfes  againft  it,  and  how  infenfibly 
his  anger  kindles  againft  the  man  who 
hath  done  this  .thing. 

Thus  we  are  nice  in  grains  and  fcru- 
pleSj ,  but  knaves  in  matters  of  a 
pound  weight;  every  day  ftraining  at 
gnats,  yet  fwallowing  camels  ; — mifer- 
ably  cheating  ourfelves,  and  torturing 
our  reafon  to  bring  us  in  fuch  a  report  of 
the  fin  as  fuits  the  prefent  appetite  an4 
inclination. 
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Mod  of  us  are  aware  of  and  pretend 
to  deteft  the  barefaced  inftances  of  that 
hypocrify  by  which  men  deceive  others, 
but  few  of  us  are  upon  our  guard,  or  fee 
that  more  fatal  hyyocrify  by  which  we 
deceive  and  over-reach  our  own  hearts. 
It  is  a  flattering  and  dangerous  diftem- 
per,  which  has  undone  thoufands ; — we 
bring  the  feeds  of  it  along  with  us  into 

the  world, they  infenfibly  grow  up 

with  us  from  our  childhood, — they  lie 
long  concealed  and  undifturbed,  and  have 
generally  got  fuch  deep  root  in  our  na- 
tures by  the  time  we  are  come  to  years 
of  underftanding  and  reflection,  that  it 
requires  all  we  have  got  to  defend  our- 
felves  from  their  effects. 

To  make  the  cafe  ftill  worfe  on  our 
fides,  'tis  with  this  as  with  every  griev- 
ous diflemper  of  the  body, — the  reme- 
dies are  dangerous  and  doubtful,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  miftakes  and  ignorance 
of  the  caufe  :  for  in  the  inftances  of  felf- 
deceit,  though  the  head  is  fick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint,  the  patient  feldom 
knows  what  he  ails :  of  all  the  things 
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we  know  and  learn,  this  necefTary  know- 
ledge comes  to  us  the  laft. 

Upon  what  principle  it  happens  thus, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  open  in  the 
firft  part  of  this  difcourfe;  which  I  con- 
clude with  a  ferious  exhortation  to  druggie 
againft  them:  which  we  can  only  hope 
to  do,  by  converfmg  more  and  oftener 
with  ourfelves,  than  the  bufmefs  and  di- 
verfions  of  the  world  generally  give  us 
leave. 

We  have  a  chain  of  thoughts,  defires, 
engagements,  and  idleneffes,  which  per- 
petually return  upon  us  in  their  proper 
time  and  order — let  us,  I  beleech  you, 
aflign  and  fet  apart  fome  fmall  portion 
of  the  day  for  this  purpofe, —  of  retiring 
into  ourfelves,  and  fearching  into  the" 
dark  corners  and  recefles  of  the  heart, 
and  taking  notice  of  what  is  pafiing 
there.  If  a  man  can  bring  himfelf  to 
do  this  tafk  with  a  curious  and  impartial 
eye,  he  will  quickly  find  the  fruits  of 
it  will  more  than  recompenfe  his  time 
and  labour.  He  will  fee  feveral  irregu- 
larities and  unfufpefted  paflions  within 
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him  which  he  never  was  aware  of: — he 
will  difcover  in  his  progrefs  many  fecret 
turns  and  windings  in  his  heart  to  which 
he  was  a  ftranger,  which  now  gradually 
open  and  difclofe  themfelves  to  him 
upon  a  nearer  view  j  in  thefe  labyrinths 
he  will  trace  out  fuch  hidden  fprings 
and  motives  for  many  of  his  moft  ap- 
plauded actions,  as  will  make  him  ra- 
ther forry  and  aihamed  of  himfelf,  than 
proud. 

In  a  word,  he  will  underftand  his  errors^ 
and  then  fee  the  neceffity,  with  David,  of 
imploring  God  to  cleanfe  him  from  his 
fecret  faults, — and  with  fome  hope  and 
confidence  to  fay,  with  this  great  man 
after  his  conviction, — "  Try  me,  O  God, 
"  and  feek  the  ground  of  my  heart,— 
"  prove  me,  and  examine  my  thoughts, 
"  —look  well  if  there  be  any  way  of 
<fi  wickednefs  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
"  way  everlafling." 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c.  &c. 


SERMON      V. 

The  Cafe  of  Elijah  and  the  Widow 
of  Zarephath  confidered. 

A    CHARITY    SERMON. 


VOL.  VI. 


TO   THE 
VERY     REVEREND 

RICHARD  OSBALDISTON,  D.D. 

DEAN    OF   YORK. 
SIR, 

T  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  to  infcribe 
•*•  this  Difcourfe  to  you,  in  teftimony  of 
the  great  refpeft  which  I  owe  to  your 
character  in  general ;  and  from  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  due  to  it  in  particular  from  every 
member  of  the  Church  of  Tork. 

I  wifh  I  had  as  good  a  reafon  for 
doing  that,  which  has  given  me  the  op- 
portunity of  making  fo  public  ancUjuft 
an  acknowledgment ;  being  afraid  there 
can  be  little  left  to  be  faid  upon  the 
fubjecl:  of  Charity^  which  has  not  been 
often  thought,  and  much  better  ex- 
preffed  by  many  who  have  gone  before  : 
and  indeed  it  feems  fo  beaten  and  com- 
mon a  path,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy  mat- 
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ter  for  a  new-comer  to  diftinguifh  himfelf 
in  it,  by  any  thing  except  the  novelty  of 
his  Vehicle. 

I  beg,  however,  Sir,  your  kind  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  and  of  the  motives  which 
have  induced  me  to  addrefs  it  to  you ; 
one  of  which  I  cannot  conceal  in  juf- 
tice  to  myfelf,  becaufe  it  has  proceeded 
from  the  fenfe  of  many  favours  and 
civilities  which  I  have  received  from 
you.  I  am, 

R  EVE  REND      SIR, 

Your  moft  obliged,  and 

faithful  humble  Servant, 

LAURENCE     STERNE. 
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SERMON    V. 

The  Cafe  of  Elijah  and  the  Widow 
of  Zarephath  confidered. 

I  KINGS,   XVII.  l6. 

And  the  barrel  of  meal  wafted  not,  neither  did  the  crufe 
of  oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
fpake  by  the  prophet  Elijah. 

i-jpHE  words  of  the  text  are  the  re- 
•*•  cord  of  a  miracle  wrought  in  be- 
half of  the  widow  of  Zarephath,  who 
had  charitably  taken  Elijah  under  her 
roof,  and  adminiftered  unto  him  in  a 
time  of  great  fcarcity  and  diftrefs.  There 
is  fomething  very  interefting  and  affec- 
tionate in  the  manner  this  ftory  is  re* 
lated  in  holy  writ:  and  as  it  concludes 
with  a  fecond  ftill  more  remarkable 
proof  of  GOD'S  favour  to  the  fame 
perfon,  in  the  refloration  of  her  dead 
fon  to  life,  one  cannot  but  conlider 
both  miracles  as  rewards  of  that  aft  of 
piety,  wrought  by  infinite  power,  au.d 
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left  upon  record  in  fcripture,  not  merely 
as  teftimonies  of  the  prophet's  divine 
million,  but  like  wife  as  two  encouraging 
inftances  of  GOD  Almighty's  blefling  upon 
works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

In  this  view  I  have  made  choice  of 
this  piece  of  facred  hiftory,  which  I  mail 
beg  leave  to  make  ufe  of  as  the  ground- 
work for  an  exhortation  to  charity  in 
general :  and  that  it  may  better  anfwer 
the  particulur  purpofe  of  this  folemnity, 
I  will  endeavour  to  enlarge  upon  it  with 
fuch  reflections,  as,  I  truft  in  GOD,  will 
excite  fome  fentiments  of  companion 
which  may  be  profitable  to  fo  pious  a 
defign. 

Elijah  had  fled  from  two  dreadful  evils, 
the  approach  of  a  famine,  and  the  per- 
fecution  of  Ahab,  an  enraged  enemy  : 
and  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
GOD  had  hid  himfelf  by  the  brook  Che- 
fith,  that  is  before  Jordan.  In  this  fafe 
and  peaceful  folitude,  blefled  with  daily 
marks  of  GOD'S  providence,  the  holy 
man  dwelt  free  both  from  the  cares  and 
glories  of  the  world :  by  miraculous  im- 
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pulfe  the  ravens  brought  him  bread  and 
flejh  In  the  morning,  and  bread  and  flejh  in 
the  evening^  and  he  drank  of  the  brook  : 
till  by  continuance  of  drought  (the  win- 
dows of  heaven  being  {hut  up  in  thofe 
days  for  three  years  and  fix  months, 
which  was  the  natural  caufe  likewife  of 
the  famine)  it  came  to  pafs  after  a  while 
that  the  brook,  the  great  fountain  of  his 
fupport,  dried  up ;  and  he  is  again  di- 
re&ed  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  where 
to  betake  himfelf  for  flicker.  He  is  com* 
manded  to  arife  and  go  to  Zarephath, 
which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  with  an  af- 
furance  that  he  had  difpofed  the  heart  of  a 
widow  woman  there  to  fuftain  him. 

The  prophet  follows  the  call  of  his 
GOD  ;  the  fame  hand  which  brought  him 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  had  led  alfo  the 
poor  widow  out  of  her  doors,  opprefled 
with  forrow.  She  had  come  forth  upon  a 
melancholy  errand,  to  make  preparation 
to  eat  her  laft  meal,  and  mare  it  with  her 
child. 

No  doubt,  me  had  long  fenced  againft 
this  tragical  event  with  all  the  thrifty 
04 
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management  which  felf-prefervation  and 
parental  love  could  infpire  ;  full  no  doubt 
of  cares  and  many  tender  apprehenfions 
left  the  flender  ftock  mould  fail  them  be- 
fore the  return  of  plenty. 

But  as  me  was  a  widow,  having  loft 
the  only  faithful  friend  who  would  beft 
have  aflifted  her  in  this  virtuous  ftrug- 
gle,  the  prefent  neceflity  of  the  times  at 
length  overcame  her ;  and  me  was  juft 
falling  down  an  eafy  prey  to  it,  when 
Elijah  came  to  the  place  where  me  was. 
And  he  called  unto  her,  and  faid y  Fetch 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  in  a  vejfel, 
that  I  may  drink.  And  asjhe  was  going  to 
fetch  it,  he  called  unto  her,  and  faid,  Bring 
me,  I  pray  thee,  a  morfel  of  bread  in  thine 
hand.  And  Jhefaid,  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
li-veth,  I  have  not  a  cake,  but  a  handful  of 
meal  in  a  barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  crufe  : 
and  behold,  I  am  gathering  two  flicks,  that 
I  may  go  in  and  drefs  it  for  me  and  my  fon, 
that  we  may  eat  and  die.  And  Elijah 
faid  unto  her,  Fear  not,  but  go,  and  do 
as  thou  haft  faid ;  but  make  me  thereof  a 
little  cake  Jtrft,  and  bring  it  unto  me,  and 
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after  make  for  tbee  and  for  thy  fen.  For 
thus  faith  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  The 
barrel  of  mealjhall  not  wafte^  neither  Jhall 
the  crufe  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  the 
Lordfendeth  rain  upon  the  earth. 

True  charity  is  always  unwilling  to 
find  excufes — elfe  here  was  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  pleading  many :  fhe  might 
have  infifted  over  again  upon  her  fitua- 
tion,  which  necefiarily  tied  up  her  hands 
— me  might  have  urged  the  unreafon- 
ablenefs  of  the  requeft; —  that  fhe  was 
reduced  to  the  lowed  extremity  already 
—and  that  it  was  contrary  to  juftice  and 
the  firft  law  of  nature,  to  rob  herfelf  and 
child  of  their  laft  morfel,  and  give  it  to  a 
ftranger. 

But  in  generous  fpirits,  compaflion  is 
fometimes  more  than  a  balance  for  felf- 
prefervation.  For,  as  GOD  certainly  in- 
terwove that  friendly  foftnefs  in  our  na- 
ture to  be  a  check  upon  too  great  a  pro- 
penfity  towards  felf-love  —  fo  it  feemed 
to  operate  here. — For  it  is  obfervable, 
that  though  the  prophet  backed  his  re- 
quefl  with  the  promife  of  an  immediate 
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recompence  in  multiplying  her  flock ; 
yet  it  is  not  evident,  (lie  was  influenced 
at  all  by  that  temptation.  For  if  me 
had,  doubtlefs  it  muft  have  wrought 
fuch  of  mixture  of  feif  inter  eft  into  the 
motive  of  her  compliance,  as  muft  great- 
ly have  allayed  the  merit  of  the  action. 
But  this,  I  fay,  does  not  appear,  but  ra- 
ther the  contrary,  from  the  reflection 
me  makes  upon  the  whole  in  the  laft 
verfe  of  the  chapter :  Now  by  this  I 
know  that  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and 
lhat  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is 
truth. 

Befides,  as  me  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Zarephath,  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  St. 
Luke,  Sarepta,  fubject  to  Sidon,  the 
metropolis  of  Phoenicia,  without  the 
bounds  of  GOD'S  people,)  me  had  been 
brought  up  in  grofs  darknefs  and  idola- 
try, in  utter  ignorance  of  the  LORD 
GOD  of  Ifrael :  or,  if  me  had  heard  of 
his  name,  which  is  all  that  feems  pro- 
bable, fhe  had  been  taught  to  difbelieve 
the  mighty  wonders  of  his  hand,  and  was 
flill  lefs  likely  to  believe  his  prophet. 
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Moreover,  me  might  argue,  If  this 
man  by  fome  fecret  myftery  of  his  own, 
or  through  the  power  of  his  GOD,  is 
able  to  procure  fo  preternatural  a  fupply 
for  me,  whence  comes  it  to  pafs,  that 
he  now  ftands  in  want  himfelf,  opprefied 
both  with  hunger  and  thirfl  ? 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  me  mufl 
have  been  wrought  upon  by  an  unmixed 
principle  of  humanity.  —  She  looked 
upon  him  as  a  fellow-partner  almoft  in 

the  fame  affliction  with  herfelf She 

confidered  he  had  come  a  weary  pilgrim- 
age,  in  a  fultry  climate,  through  an 
exhaufted  country  ;  where  neither  bread 
or  water  were  to  be  had,  but  by  acts  of 
liberality. •=— That  he  had  come  an  un- 
known traveller,  and  as  a  hard  heart 
never  wants  pretence,  that  this  circum- 
ftance,  which  mould  rather  have  be- 
friended, might  have  helped  to  opprefs 
him. — She  confidered,  for  chanty  is 
ever  fruitful  in  kind  reafons,  that  he 
was  now  far  from  his  own  country,  and 
had  ftrayed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ten- 
der offices  of  fome  one  who  affectionately 
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mourned  his  abfence  —  her  heart  was 
touched  with  pity. — She  turned  in  fi- 
lence,  and  went  and  did  according  as  he 
had  faidt  And-  behold,  both  Jhe,  and  he, 
and  her  houfe  did  eat  many  days ;  or  as 
in  the  margin,  one  whole  year.  And  the 
barrel  of  meal  wafted  not,  neither  did  the 
crufe  of  oil  fail,  until  the  day  that  Godfent 
ram  upon  the  earth. 

Though  it  may  not  feem  neceflary  to 
raife  conjectures  here  upon  this  event, 
yet  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  the  danger 
of  the  famine  being  thus  unexpectedly 
got  over,  that  the  mother  began  to  look 
hopefully  forwards  upon  the  reft  of  her 
days.  There  were  many  widows  in  If- 
rael  at  that  time,  when  the  heavens  were 
fhut  up  for  three  years  and  fix  months, 
yet,  as  St.  Luke  obferves,  to  none  of 
them  -was  the  prophet  fent,  Jave  to  this 
widow  of  Sarepta :  in  all  likelihood,  (he 
would  not  be  the  lad  in  making  the 
fame  obfervation,  and  drawing  from  it 
fome  flattering  conclufion  in  faVour  of 
her  fon. — Many  a  parent  would  build 
high  upon  a  worfe  foundation. — "  Since 
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«  the  GOD  of  Ifrael  has  thus  fent  his 
**  own  meflenger  to  us  in  our  diftrefs,  to 
"  pafs  by  fo  many  houfes  of  his  own 
"  people,  and  flop  at  mine,  to  fave  it 
"  in  fo  miiaculous  a  manner  from  de- 
"  ftru&ion ;  doubtlefs,  this  is  but  an 
48  earned  of  his  future  kind  intentions 
*'  to  us :  at  leaft  his  goodnefs  has  de- 
"  creed  to  comfort  my  old  age  by  the 
*4  long  life  and  health  of  my  fon : — but 
"  perhaps,  he  has  fomething  greater 
"  ftill  in  (lore  for  him,  and  I  mail  live 
"  to  fee  the  fame  hand  hereafter  crown 
"  his  head  with  glory  and  honour." 
We  may  naturally  fuppofe  her  inno- 
cently carried  away  with  fuch  thoughts, 
when  (he  is  called  back  by  an  unexpected 
diftemper  which  furprifes  her  fon,  and 
in  one  moment  brings  down  all  her  hopes 
—for  his  Jicknefs  was  fo  fore  that  there 

was  no  breath  left  in  him. 

The     expoftulations     of     immoderate 

grief   are    feldom  juft. For,    though 

Elijah  had  already  preferved  her  fon,  as 
"well  as  herfelf,  from  immediate  death, 
and  was  the  laft  caufe  to  be  fufpe&ed  of 
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fo  fad  an  accident ;  yet  the  paflionate 
mother  in  the  firft  tranfport  challenges 
him  as  the  author  of  her  misfortune ; 
—as  if  he  had  brought  down  forrow 
upon  a  houfe  which  had  fo  hofpitably 
flickered  him.  The  prophet  was  too 
full  of  companion  to  make  reply  to  fo 
unkind  an  accufation.  He  takes  the 
dead  child  out  of  his  mother's  bofom,  and 
laid  him  upon  his  own  bed ;  and  he  cried 
unto  the  Lord,  and  fa  id,  0  Lord  my  God, 
baft  thou  brought  evil  upon  the  widow 
•with  whom  I  fojourn,  by  Jl ay  ing  her  f on? 
*'  Is  this  the  reward  of  all  her  -charity 
*c  and  goodnefs  ?  Thou  haft  before  this 
<c  robbed  her  of  the  dear  partner  of  all 
"  her  joys  and  all  her  cares ;  and  now 
*c  that  (lie  is  a  widow,  and  has  moft  rea- 
<c  fon  to  expect  thy  protection ;  behold 
"  thou  haft  withdrawn  her  laft  prop : 
<c  thou  haft  taken  away  her  child,  the 
"  only  ftay  me  had  to  reft  on." — And 
Elijah  cried  unto  God,  and  faid,  0  Lord 
my  God,  I  pray  thee  let  this  child's  foul 
come  into  him  again. 
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The  prayer  was  urgent,  and  befpoke 
the  diftrefs  of  a  humane  mind  deeply 
fuffering  in  the  misfortunes  of  another; 
—moreover  his  heart  was  rent  with  other 
paffions. — He  was  zealous  for  the  name 
and  honour  of  his  GOD,  and  thought 
not  only  his  omnipotence,  but  his  glori- 
ous attribute  of  mercy,  concerned  in  the 
event :  for  oh !  with  what  triumph 
would  the  prophets  of  Baal  retort  his 
own  bitter  taunt,  and  fay,  bis  God  was 
either  talking^  or  he  was  purfuing,  or  was 
in  a  journey;  or -peradventure  he  Jlept  and 
Jhould  have  been  awaked! — He  was  more- 
over involved  in  the  fuccefs  of  his  prayer 
himfelf: — honed  minds  are  moft  hurt 

by  fcandal. And   he  was  afraid,  left 

fo  foul  a  one,  fo  unworthy  of  his  cha- 
racter, might  arife  among  the  heathen, 
who  would  report  with  pleafure,  "  Lo ! 
"  the  widow  of  Zarephath  took  the  met- 
"  fenger  of  the  GOD  of  Ifrael  under  her 
"  roof,  and  kindly  entertained  him,  and 
"  fee  how  me  is  rewarded  j  furely  the 
"  prophet  was  ungrateful,  he  wanted 
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"  power,  or,  what  is  worfe,  he  wanted 
"  pity." 

Befides  all  this,  he  pleaded  not  only 
the  caufe  of  the  widow  ;  it  was  the  caufe 
of  charity  itfelf,  which  had  received  a 
deep  wound  already,  and  would  fufFer 
ftill  more  mould  GOD  deny  it  this  tefli- 
raony  of  his  favour.  So  the  Lord  heark- 
ened unto  the  'voice  of  Elijah,  and  the 
foul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and 
be  revived.  And  Elijah  took  the  child, 
and  brought  him  down  out  of  the  chamber 
into  the  houfe,  and  delivered  him  unto  his 
mother ;  and  Elijah  faid,  See,  thy  fui 
Iheth. 

It  would  be  a  pleafure  to  a  good  mind 
to  flop  here  a  moment,  and  figure  to  it- 
felf the  piclure  of  fo  joyful  an  event. — 
To  behold  on  one  hand  the  raptures  of 
the  parent,  overcome  with  furprife  and 
gratitude,  and  imagine  how  a  fudden 
flroke  of  fuch  impetuous  joy  muft  ope- 
rate on  a  defpairing  countenance,  long 
accuftomed  to  fadnefs.  —  To  conceive 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  piece,  the  holy 
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man   approaching  with  the   child  in   his 

arms full   Of  honeft   triumph   in   his 

looks,  but  fweetened  with  all  the  kind 
fympathy  which  a  gentle  nature  could 
overflow  with  upon  fo  happy  an  event. 
It  is  a  fubjecl:  one  might  recommend  to 
the  pencil  of  a  great  genius,  and  would 
even  afford  matter  for  defcription  here; 
but  that  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
the  particular  purpofe,  for  which  I  have 
enlarged  upon  thus  much  of  the  flory 
already  ;  the  chief  defign  of  which  is, 
to  illuftrate  by  a  facl:,  what  is  evident 
both  in  reafon  and  fcripture,  that  a  cha- 
ritable and  good  a£tion  is  feldom  caft 
away,  but  that  even  in  this  life  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  what  is  fo 
fcattered  mall  be  gathered  again  with 
increafe.  Caft  thy  bread  upon  the  ivaters9 
and  thou  Jhalt  find  it  after  many  days. 
Be  as  a  father  unto  the  fatherlefs^  and  in- 
Jtead  of  an  hitjband  unto  their  mother  ;  fo 
Jhalt  thou  be  as  a  fon  of  the  Moft  High, 
and  he  will  love  thee  more  than  thy  mother 
doth.  Be  mindful  of  good  turns,  for  thcu 

VOL.  VI.  H 
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knoweft  not  'what  evil  Jhall  come  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  when  thou  falleft  thou  Jhalt 
find  a  Jtay.  It  Jhall  prefer-ve  thee  from 
all  affliction,  and  fght  for  thee  againft  thy 
enemies  better  than  a  mighty  Jhield  and  a 
Jlrongfpear. 

The  great  inftability  of  temporal  affairs, 
and  conftant  fluctuation  of  every  thing 
in  this  world,  afford  perpetual  occafions 
of  taking  refuge  in  fuch  a  fecurity. 

What  by  fucceflive  misfortunes ;  by 
failings  and  crofs  accidents  in  trade ;  by 
mifcarriage  of  projects : — what  by  un- 
fuitable  expences  of  parents,  extrava- 
gances of  children,  and  the  many  other 
fecret  ways  whereby  riches  make  them- 
felves  wings  and  fly  away  ;  fo  many  fur- 
prifmg  revolutions  do  every  day  happen 
in  families,  that  it  may  not  feem  flrange 
to  fay,  that  the  pofterity  of  fome  of  the 
mofl  liberal  contributors  here,  in  the 
changes  which  one  century  may  produce, 
may  poflibly  find  flicker  under  this  very 
plant  which  now  they  fo  kindly  water. 
Nay,  fo  quickly  fometimes  has  the  wheel 
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turned  round,  that  many  a  man  has  lived 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  charity  which 
his  own  piety  projected. 

But  befides  this,  and  exclufive  of  the 
right  which  GOD'S  promife  gives  it  to 
prote&ion  hereafter  '  charity  and  bene- 
volence, in  the  ordinary  chain  of  effe&s, 
have  a  natural  and  more  immediate  ten- 
dency in  themfelves  to  refcue  a  man 
from  the  accidents  of  the  world,  by  foft»- 
ening  the  hearts,  and  winning  every 
man's  wiflies  to  its  intereft.  When  a 
compaflionate  man  falls,  who  would 
not  pity  him  ?  who,  that  had  power  to 
do  it,  would  not  befriend  and  raife  him 
up  ?  or  could  the  moft  barbarous  tem- 
per offer  an  infult  to  his  diftrefs  without 
pain  and  reludance  ?  fo  that  it  is  almoft 
a  wonder  that  covetoufnefs,  even  in  fpite 
of  itfelf,  does  not  fometimes  argue  a  man 
Into  charity,  by  its  own  principle  of 
looking  forwards,  and  the  firm  expefta- 
tion  it  would  delight  in  of  receiving  its 
own  again  with  ufury. — So  evident  is  it 
in  the  courfe  of  God's  providence  and 
the  natural  dream  of  things,  that  a  good 
H  2 
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office  one  time  or  other  generally  meets 

with  a  reward Generally,  did  I  fay  ? 

—how  can  it  ever  fail  ? — when  befides 
all  this,  fo  large  a  {hare  of  the  recom- 
penee  is  fo  infeparable  even  from  the 
action  itfelf.  Afk  the  man  who  has  a 
tear  of  tendernefs  always  ready  to  fhed 
over1  the  unfortunate ;  who,  withal,  is 
ready  to  distribute  and  willing  to  com- 
municate :  aik  him  if  the  beft  things, 
which  wits  have  faid  of  pleafure,  have 
expreflfed  what  he  has  felt,  when,  by  a 
feafonable  kindnefs,  he  has  made  the  heart 
of  the  'Widow  fmg  for  joy.  Mark  then 
the  expreffions  of  unutterable  pleafure 
and  harmony  in  his  looks ;  and  fay, 
whether  Solomon  has  not  fixed  the  point 
of  true  enjoyment  in  the  right  place, 
when  he  declares,  "  that  he  knew  no 
"  good  there  was  in  any  of  the  riches 
"  or  honours  of  this  world,  but  for  a 
"  man  to  do  good  with  them  in  his  life" 
Nor  was  it  without  reafon  he  made  this 

judgment. Doubtlefs    he    had    found 

and  feen  the  infufficiency  of  all  fenfual 
pleafures  j  how  unable  to  furnim  either  a 
I 
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rational  or  a  lafting  fcheme  of  happinefs  : 
how  foon  the  beft  of  them  vanimed: 
the  lefs  exceptionable  in  vanity,  but  the 
guilty  both  in  vanity  and  vexation  of 
fpirit.  But  that  this  was  of  fo  pure  and 
refined  a  nature,  it  burned  without  con- 
fuming  :  it  was  figuratively  the  widow's 
barrel  of  meal  which  wafted  not,  and  crufe 
of  oil  which  never  failed. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  add  weight 
to  the  teftimony  of  the  wifeft  man,  upon 
the  pleafure  of  doing  good  ;  or  elfe  the 
evidence  of  the  philofopher  Epicurus  is 
very  remarkable,  whofe  word  in  this 
matter  is  the  more  to  be  trufted,  becaufe 
a  profeffed  fenfualift ;  who,  amidft  all  the 
delicacies  and  improvements  of  pleafure 
which  a  luxuriant  fancy  might  ftrike  out, 
flill  maintained,  that  the  bell  way  of  en- 
larging human  happinefs  was,  by  a  com- 
munication of  it  to  others. 

And  if  it  was  neceflary  here,  or  there 
was  time  to  refine  upon  this  doctrine, 
one  might  farther  maintain,  exclufive  of 
the  happinefs  which  the  mind  itfelf  feels 
in  the  exercife  of  this  virtue,  that  the 
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very  body  of  man  is  never  in  a  bet- 
ter ftate  than  when  he  is  mod  in- 
clined to  do  good  offices : — that  as 
nothing  more  contributes  to  health 
than  a  benevolence  of  temper,  fo  no- 
thing generally  was  a  ftronger  indication 
of  it. 

And  what  feems  to  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, is  an  obfervation,  the  truth  of 
which  muft  be  fubmitted  to  every  one's 
reflection  —  namely — that  a  difmclina- 
tion  and  backwardnefs  to  do  good,  is 
often  attended,  if  not  produced,  by  an 
indifpofition  of  the  animal  as  well  as  ra- 
tional part  of  us: So  naturally  do 

the  foul  and  body,  as  in  other  cafes  fo 
in  this,  mutually  befriend,  or  prey  upon 
each  other.  And  indeed,  fetting  afide 
all  abflrufer  reafoning  upon  the  point, 
I  cannot  conceive  but  that  the  very 
mechanical  motions  which  maintain  life, 
muft  be  performed  with  more  equal  vi- 
gour and  freedom  in  that  man  whom  a 
great  and  good  foul  perpetually  inclines 
to  fhow  mercy  to  the  miferable,  than 
they  can  be  in  a  poor,  fordid,  felfiih 
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wretch,  whofe  little  contra&ed  heart 
melts  at  no  man's  affliction ;  but  fits 
brooding  fo  intently  over  its  own  plots 
and  concerns,  as  to  fee  and  feel  no- 
thing ;  and  in  truth,  enjoy  nothing  be- 
yond himfelf:  and  of  whom  one  may 
fay  what  that  great  mafter  of  nature  has, 
fpeaking  of  a  natural  fenfe  of  harmony, 
which  I  think  with  more  juftice  may  be 
faid  of  companion,  that  the  man  who 
had  it  not, — 

— Was  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagems,  and  fpoils : 
The  MOTIONS  of  his  fpirits  are  dull  as  night  ; 
And  his  aflfe&ions  dark  as  EREBUS  : 
Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufted. 

What  divines  fay  of  the  mind,  na- 
turalifts  have  obferved  of  the  body ;  that 
there  is  no  paflion  fo  natural  to  it  as  love, 
which  is  the  principle  of  doing  good ; 
— and  though  inflances,  like  this  juft 
mentioned,  feem  far  from  being  proofs 
of  it,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
every  hard-hearted  man  has  felt  much 
inward  oppofition  before  he  could  pre- 
vail upon  himfelf  to  do  aught  to  fix  and 
H  4 
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deferve  the  character  :  and  that  what  we 
fay  of  long  habits  of  vice,  that  they  are 
hard  to  be  fubdued,  may  with  equal 
truth  be  faid  concerning  the  natural  im- 
preffions  of  benevolence,  that  a  man 
muft  do  much  violence  to  himfelf,  and 
fuffer  many  a  painful  ftruggle,  before 
he  can  tear  away  fo  great  and  noble  a 
part  of  his  nature. — Of  this,  antiquity 
has  preferved  a  beautiful  inftance  in  an 
anecdote  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of 
Pheres,  who,  though  he  had  fo  induf- 
trioufly  hardened  his  heart  as  to  feem  to 
take  delight  in  cruelty,  infomuch  as  to 
murder  many  of  his  fubjects  every  day, 
without  caufe  and  without  pity ;  yet,  at 
the  bare  reprefentation  of  a  tragedy 
which  related  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba 
and  Andromache,  he  was  fo  touched 
with  the  fictitious  diftrefs  which  the  poet 
had  wrought  up  in  it,  that  he  burft  out 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  The  explication 
of  which  inconfiftency  is  eafy,  and  cafts 
as  great  a  luftre  upon  human  nature,  as 
the  man  himfelf  was  a  difgrace  to  it. 
The  cafe  feems  to  have  been  this :  in 
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real  life  he  had  been  blinded  with  paf- 
fions,  and  thoughtlefsly  hurried  on  by 
intereft  or  refentment : — but  here,  there 
was  no  room  for  motives  of  that  kind ; 
fo  that  his  attention  being  firft  caught 
hold  of,  and  all  his  vices  laid  afleep  j — 
then  NATURE  awoke  in  triumph,  and 
fhowed  how  deeply  me  had  fown  the 
feeds  of  compaffion  in  every  man's  breaft  ; 
when  tyrants,  with  vices  the  mod  at  en- 
mity with  it,  were  not  able  entirely  to 
root  it  out. 

But  this  is  painting  an  amiable  virtue, 
and  fetting  her  off  with  fhades  which 
wickednefs  lends  us,  when  one  might 
fafely  truft  to  the  force  of  her  own  na- 
tural charms,  and  aik,  Whether  any 
thing  under  heaven,  in  its  own  nature, 
is  more  lovely  and  engaging  ? — To  il* 
luftrate  this  the  more,  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  within  ourfelves,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment let  any  number  of  us  here  ima- 
gine ourfelves  at  this  inilant  engaged  in 
drawing  the  mod  perfect  and  amiable 
character,  fuch  as,  according  to  our 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  we  mould  think 
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mod  acceptable  to  him,  and  moft  likely 
to  be  univerfally  admired  by  all  mankind. 
—  I  appeal  to  your  own  thoughts,  whe- 
ther the  firft  idea  which  offered  itfelf  to 
molt  of  our  imaginations  would  not 
be  that  of  a  compailionate  benefactor, 
ftretching  forth  his  hands  to  raife  up  the 
helplefs  orphan  ?  whatever  other  virtues 
we  mould  give  our  hero,  we  mould  all 
agree  in  making  him  a  generous  friend, 
who  thought  the  opportunities  of  doing 
good  to  be  the  only  charm  of  his  pro- 
iperity  :  we  mould  paint  him  like  the 
pfalmift's  river  cf  God  overflowing  the 
thirfty  parts  of  the  earth,  that  he  might 
enrich  them,  carrying  plenty  and  glad- 
nefs  along  with  him.  If  this  was  not 
fufficient,  and  we  were  dill  defirous  of 
adding  a  farther  degree  of  perfection  to 
fo  great  a  character  ;  we  mould  endea- 
vour to  think  of  fome  one,  if  human 
nature  could  furnifh  fuch  a  pattern,  who, 
if  occafion  required,  was  willing  to  un- 
dergo all  kinds  of  affliction,  to  facrifke 
himfelf,  to  forget  his  dear  eft  interests, 
and  even  lay  down  his  life  for  the  goo4 
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of  mankind.  And  here, — O  merci- 
ful SAVIOUR  !  how  would  the  bright  ori- 
ginal of  thy  unbounded  goodnefs  break 
in  upon  our  hearts  1  Thou  ivho  became/I 
poor,  that  ive  might  be  rich — though  Lord 
of  all  this  world,  yet  badft  not  where  to 
lay  thy  head — and  though  equal  in  power 
and  glory  to  the  great  GOD  of  NATURE, 
yet  madeft  thyfelf  of  no  reputation,  took  eft 

upon  ihee  the  form  of  a  Jervant, fub- 

mitting  thyfelf,  without  opening  thy 
mouth,  to  all  the  indignities  which  a 
thanklefs  and  undifcerning  people  could 
offer  ;  and  at  length,  to  accomplifh  our 
falvation,  becameji  obedient  unto  death, 
fuffering  thyfelf,  as  on  this  day*,  to  be 
led  like  a  lamb  to  thejianghter. 

The  confideration  of  this  ftupendous 
inftance  of  companion,  in  the  Son  of 
GOD,  is  the  moft  unanfwerable  appeal  that 
can  be  made  to  the  heart  of  man,  for 
the  reafonablenefs  of  it  in  himfelf. — It 
is  the  great  argument  which  the  Apoftles 
life  in  almoft  all  their  exhortations  to 

*  Preached  on  Good  Friday* 
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good  works. — Beloved,  if  Chrift  fo  loved 
tts — the  inference  is  unavoidable  ;  and 
gives  flrength  and  beauty  to  every  thing 
clfe  which  can  be  urged  upon  the  fub- 
ject.  And  therefore  I  have  referved  it 
for  my  laft  and  warmefl  appeal,  with 
which  I  would  gladly  finifh  this  difcourfe, 
that  at  leaft  for  their  fakes  for  whom  it 
js  preached,  we  might  be  left  to  the  full 
jmpreffion  of  fo  exalted  and  fo  feafon- 
able  a  motive. — That  by  reflecting  upon 
the  infinite  labour  of  this  day's  love,  in 
the  inftance  of  CHRIST'S  death,  we  may 
confider  what  an  immenfe  debt  we  owe 
each  other ;  and  by  calling  to  mind  the 
amiable  pattern  of  his  life,  in  doing  good, 
we  might  learn  in  what  manner  we  may 
belt  difcharge  it. 

And,  indeed,  of  all  the  methods  in 
which  a  good  mind  would  be  willing  to 
do  it,  I  believe  there  can  be  none  more 
beneficial,  or  comprehenfive  in  its  ef- 
fects, than  that  for  which  we  are  here 
met  together  —  The  proper  education 
of  poor  children  being  the  ground-work 
of  almoft  every  other  kind  of  charity,  as 
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that  which  makes  every  other  fubfequent 
aft  of  it  anfwer  the  pious  expectation  of 
the  giver. 

Without  this  foundation  firft  laid, 
how  much  kindnefs  in  the  progrefs  of  a 
benevolent  man's  life  is  unavoidably  caft 
away  !  and  fometimes  where  it  is  as 
fenfelefs  as  the  expofmg  a  tender  plant 
to  all  the  inclemencies  of  a  cruel  feafon, 
and  then  going  with  forrow  to  take  it  in, 
when  the  root  is  already  dead.  I  faid, 
therefore,  this  was  the  foundation  of  al- 
mofl  every  kind  of  charity, — and  might 
one  riot  have  added,  of  all  policy  too  ? 
fince  the  many  ill  confequences  which 
attend  the  want  of  it,  though  grievoufly 
felt  by  the  parties  themfelves,  are  no  lefs 
fo  by  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members  ;  and  moreover,  of  all  mis- 
chiefs feem  the  hardeft  to  be  redrefled 
— -Infomuch,  that  when  one  confiders 
the  difloyal  feduclions  of  popery  on  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  no  bad 
man,  whatever  he  profefies,  can  be  a 
good  fubject,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  it 
had  been  cheaper  and  better  for  the  na« 
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tion  to  have  bore  the  expence  of  inftilU 
ing  found  principles  and  good  morals 
into  the  negle&ed  children  of  the  lower 
fort,  efpecially  in  fome  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  than  to  be  obliged,  fo  often  as 
we  have  been  within  this  laft  century,  lo 
rife  up  and  arm  ourfelves  againft  the  re- 
bellious effects  which  the  want  of  them 
has  brought  "down  even  to  our  doors. 
And,  in  fa<5l,  if  we  are  to  truft  antiquity, 
the  truth  of  which  in  this  cafe  we  have  no 
reafon  to  difpute,  this  matter  has  been 
looked  upon  of  fuch  vaft  importance  to 
the.  civil  happinefs  and  peace  of  a  people, 
that  foine  commonwealths,  the  moft  emi- 
nent for  political  wifdom,  have  chofe  to 
make  a  public  concern  of  it ;  thinking  it 
much  fafer  to  be  entrufted  to  the  prudence 
of  the  magiftrate,  than  to  the  miftaken 
tendernefs,  or  natural  partiality,  of  the 
parent. 

It  was  confident  with  this,  and  be- 
fpoke  a  very  refined  fenfe  of  policy  in 
the  Lacedaemonians  ^though  by  the  way, 
I  believe,  .different  from  what  more 
modern  politics  would  have  directed  in 
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like  circumftances),  when  Antipater  de- 
manded of  them  fifty  children,  as  hof- 
tages  for  the  fecurity  of  a  diftant  en- 
gagement, they  made  this  brave  and 
wife  anfwer,  "  they  would  not,— they 
"  could  not  confent  : — they  would  ra- 
"  ther  give  him  double  the  number  of 
"  their  bed  grown  up  men." — Intimat- 
ing that,  however  they  were  diflrefled, 
they  would  chufe  any  inconvenience  ra- 
ther than  fuffer  the  lofs  of  their  country's 
education ;  and  the  opportunity  (which 
if  once  loft  can  never  be  regained)  of 
giving  their  youth  an  early  tin&ure  of 
religion,  and  bringing  them  up  to  a  love 
of  induftry,  and  a  love  of  the  laws  and 
conftitution  of  their  country.  If  this 
mews  the  great  importance  of  a  proper 
education  to  children  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  what  mall  we  fay  then  of 
thofe  whom  the  providence  of  GOD  has 
placed  in  the  very  loweft  lot  of  life,  ut- 
terly cafl  out  of  the  way  of  knowledge, 
without  a  parent,  —  fometimes  may  be 
without  a  friend  to  guide  and  inftrucl; 
them,  but  what  common  pity  and  the 
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neceffity  of  their  fad  fituation  engage : 

where  the  dangers  which  furround 

them  on  every  fide  are  fo  great  and  many, 
that  for  one  fortunate  paflenger  in  life, 
who  makes  his  way  well  in  the  world 
with  fuch  early  difadvantages,  and  fo 
difmal  a  fetting  out,  we  may  reckon 
thoufands,  who  every  day  fuffer  fhip- 
wreck,  and  are  loft  for  ever. 

If  there  is  a  cafe  under  heaven  which 
calls  out  aloud  for  the  more  immediate 
exercife  of  compaffion,  and  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  compendium  of 
all  charity,  furely  it  is  this  ;  and  I  am 
perfuaded  there  would  want  nothing 
more  to  convince  the  greateft  enemy  to 
thefe  kinds  of  charities  that  it  is  fo,  but 
a  bare  opportunity  of  taking  a  nearer 
view  of  fome  of  the  more  diftrefsful  ob- 
jects of  it. 

Let  him  go  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
unfortunate,  into  fome  mournful  cot- 
tage, where  poverty  and  affliction  reign 
together.  There  let  him  behold  the 
difconfolate  widow — fitting  —  ileeped  in 
tears ;— thus  for  rowing  over  the  infant 
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{he  knows  not  how  to  fuccour. — "  O  my 
"  child,  thou  art  now  left  expofed  to  a 
"  wide  and  vicious  world,  too  full  of 
*'  fnares  and  temptations  for  thy  tender 
"  and  unpraftifed  age.  Perhaps  a  pa- 
"  rent's  love  may  magnify  thofe  dangers 
"  — But  when  I  confider  thou  art  driven, 
."  out  naked  into  the  midft  of  them 
"  without  friends,  without  fortune, 
"  without  inftrudion,  my  heart  bleeds 
<{  beforehand  for  the  evils  which  may 
"  come  upon  thee.  GOD,  in  whom  we 
"  trufted,  is  witnefs,  fo  low  had  his 
"  providence  placed  us,  that  we  never 
"  indulged  one  wifh  to  have  made  thee 
"  rich, — virtuous  we  would  have  made 

"  thee ; for   thy   father,    my  hujband 

."  was  a  good  man,  and  feared  the  Lord9 

" and  though   all   the   fruits  of  his 

•"  care  and  induflry  were  little  enough 
fc  for  our  fupport,  yet  he  honeftly  had 
"  determined  to  have  fpared  fome  por- 
"  tion  of  it,  fcanty  as  it  was,  to  have 
"  placed  thee  fafely  in  the  way  of  know- 
"  ledge  and  inftru£tion — But  alas !  he  is 
"  gone  from  us,  never  to  return  more, 
VOL.  vi.  i 
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"  and  with  him  are  fled  the  means   of 

"  doing  it : For,  Behold  the   creditor 

"  is   come   upon   us,    to  take  all  that  we 

"  have." Grief  is  eloquent,   and  will 

not  eafily  be  imitated. — But  let  the  man, 
who  is  the  leafl  friend  to  diflrefles  of 
this  nature,  conceive  fome  difconfolate 
widow  uttering  her  complaint  even  in 
this  manner,  and  then  let  him  confider, 
if  there  is  any  forrow  like  this  forrow, 
wherewith  the  Lord  has  afflicted  her  ?  or 
whether  there  can  be  any  charity  like 
that,  of  taking  the  child  out  of  the  mo- 
therms  bofom,  and  refcuing  her  from  thefe 
apprehenfions  ?  Should  a  heathen,  a 
ftranger  to  our  holy  religion  and  the 
love  it  teached,  mould  he,  as  he  journeyed \ 
come  to  the  place  where  me  lay,  when  he 
fawj  would  he  not  have  compajjion  on  her  ? 
GOD  forbid  a  chriftian  mould  this  day 
want  it !  or  at  any  time  look  upon  fuch  a 
diftrefs,  and  pafs  by  on  the  other  fide. 

Rather,  let  him  do,  as  his  Saviour 
taught  him,  bind  up  the  wounds,  and  pour 
comfort  into  the  heart  of  one,  whom 
the  hand  of  GOD  has  fo  bruifed.  Let 
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him  pra&ife  what  it  is,  with  Elijah's 
tranfport,  to  fay  to  the  afflicted  widow, 
—•See,  thy  fon  Hveth ! — liveth  by  my 
charity,  and  the  bounty  of  this  hour,  to 
all  the  purpofes  which  make  life  defire- 
able, — to  be  made  a  good  man,  and  a 
profitable  fubjeft :  on  one  hand,  to  be 
trained  up  to  fuch  a  fenfe  of  his  duty,  as 
may  fecure  him  an  intereft  in  the  world 
to  come ;  and  with  regard  to  this  world, 
to  be  fo  brought  up  in  it  to  a  love  of 
honeft  labour  and  induftry,  as  all  his  life 
long  to  earn  and  eat  his  bread  with  joy 
and  thankfulnefs. 

"  Much  peace  and  happinefs  reft  upon 
"  the  head  and  heart  of  every  one  who 
"  thus  brings  children  to  CHRIST  ! — May 
"  the  blefling  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
"  perifh  come  feafonably  upon  him !— The 
"  Lord  comfort  him,  when  he  moft  wants 
"  //,  when  he  lies  fick  upon  his  bed  !  make 
"  thou,  O  GOD  !  all  his  bed  in  his  fick- 
"  nefs ;  and  for  what  he  now  fcatters, 
"  give  him,  then,  that  peace  of  thine 
"  which  pafleth  all  underftanding,  and 
"  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  either 
"  give  or  take  away."  Amen. 
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SERMON     VI. 

Pharifee  and  Publican  in  the  Temple. 

LUKE,  xviu.  14.  ift  part. 

I   tell  you,    this  man  went  down   to  his  houfe  juftificd 
rather  than  the  other. 


words  are  the  judgment  which 
•••  our  SAVIOUR  has  left  upon  the  be* 
haviour  and  different  degrees  of  merit  in 
the  two  men,  the  Pharifee  and  Publican, 
whom  he  reprefents,  in  the  foregoing 
parable,  as  going  up  into  the  temple  to 
pray;  in  what  manner  they  difcharged 
this  great  and  folemn  duty,  will  beft  be 
feen  from  a  confideration  of  the  prayer, 
which  each  is  faid  to  have  addrefled  to 
GOD  upon  the  occafion. 

The  pharifee,  inftead  of  an  aft  of  hu- 
miliation in  that  awful  prefence  before 
which  he  flood,  —  with  an  air  of  triumph 
and  felf-fufficiency,  thanks  GOD  that  he 
had  not  made  him  like  others—  extor- 
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tioners,  adulterers,  unjuft,  or  even  as  this 
publican. — The  publican  is  reprefented 
as  {landing  afar  off,  and  with  a  heart 
touched  with  humility  from  a  juft  fenfe 
of  his  own  unworthinefs,  is  faid  only  to 
have  fmote  upon  his  bread,  faying 
GOD  be  merciful  to  me  a  fmner.  I  tell 
you,  adds  our  SAVIOUR,  this  man  went 
down  to  his  houfe  juftified  rather  than 
the  other. 

Though  the  juftice  of  this  determina- 
tion flrikes  every  one  at  firft  fight,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  enter  into  a  more  parti- 
cular examination  of  the  evidence  and 
reafons  upon  which  it  might  be  founded, 
not  only  becaufe  it  may  place  the  equity 
of  this  decifion  in  favour  of  the  publican 
in  a  flronger  light,  but  that  the  fubject 
feems  likely  to  lead  me  to  a  train  of  re- 
flections not  unfuitable  to  the  folemnity 
of  the  feafon*. 

The  pharifee  was  one  of  that  feel:, 
who,  in  our  SAVIOUR'S  time,  what  by 
the  aufterity  of  their  lives — their  public 
alms-deeds,  and  greater  pretences  to 

*  Preached  in  Lent. 
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piety  than  other  men,  had  gradually 
wrought  themfelves  into  much  credit 
and  reputation  with  the  people :  and 
indeed,  as  the  bulk  of  thefe  are  eafily 
caught  with  appearances,  their  character 
feems  to  have  been  admirably  well  fuited 
to  fuch  a  purpofe.— If  you  looked  no 
farther  than  the  outward  part  of  it,  you 
would  think  it  made  up  of  all  goodnefs 
and  perfection ;  an  uncommon  fanctity 
of  life,  guarded  by  great  decorum  and 
feverity  of  manners, — profufe  and  fre- 
quent charities  to  the  poor many 

acts   of   religion much  obfervance  of 

the   law         much    abftinence— much 

prayer. 

It  is  painful  to  fufpect  the  appearance 

of    fo   much   good and   would   have 

been  fo  here,  had  not  our  blefied  SA- 
VIOUR left  us  their  real  character  upon 
record,  and  drawn  up  by  himfelf  in  one 
word — that  the  feet  were  like  whitened 
fepulchres,  all  fair  and  beautiful  without, 
and  enriched  there  with  whatever  could 
attract  the  eye  of  the  beholder ;  but, 
i  4 
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when  fearched  within-fide,  were  full  of 
corruption,  and  of  whatever  could  (hock 
and  difguft  the  fearcher.  So  that  with 
all  their  affectation  and  piety,  and  more 
extraordinary  ftrictnefs  and  regularity  in 
their  outward  deportment,  all  was  irre- 
gular and  uncultivated  within — and  all 
thefe  fair  pretences,  how  promifmg  fo- 
ever,  blafted  by  the  indulgence  of  the 

worft     of     human    paffions, — pride 

fpiritual  pride,  the  word  of  all  pride — 
hypocrify,  felf-love,  covetoufnefs,  ex- 
tortion, cruelty,  and  revenge.  What 
pity  it  is  that  the  facred  name  of  reli- 
gion mould  ever  have  been  borrowed, 
and  employed  in  fo  bad  a  work,  as  in 
covering  over  fuch  a  black  catalogue  of 
vices — or  that  the  fair  form  of  virtue 
mould  have  been  thus  difgraced  and  for 
ever  drawn  into  fufpicion,  from  the  un- 
worthy ufes  of  this  kind  to  which  the 
artful  and  abandoned  have  often  put 
her !  The  pharifee  feems  to  have  had 
not  many  fcruples  of  this  kind,  and  the 
prayer  he  makes  ufe  of  in  the  temple  is 
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a  true  picture  of  the  man's  heart,  and 
mews  with  what  a  difpofition  and  frame 
of  mind  he  came  to  worfhip. 

GOD!  I  thank  thee  that  thou  haft 
formed  me  of  different  materials  from 
the  reft  of  my  fpecies,  whom  thou  haft 
created  frail  and  vain  by  nature,  but  by 
choice  and  difpofition  utterly  corrupt  and 
wicked. 

Me,  thou  haft  fafliioned  in  a  different 
mould,  and  haft  infufed  fo  large  a  por- 
tion of  thy  fpirit  into  me,  lo  !  I  am 
raifed  above  the  temptations  and  defires 
to  which  flefh  and  blood  are  fubjecl. — I 
thank  thee  that  thou  haft  made  me  thus 
— not  a  frail  veffel  of  clay,  like  that  of 
other  men — or  even  this  publican,  but 
that  I  ftand  here  a  chofen  and  fanclilied 
veffel  unto  thee. 

After  this  obvious  paraph rafe  upon 
the  words,  which  fpeaks  no  more  than 
{he  true  fpirit  of  the  pharifee's  prayer, — 
you  would  naturally  afk,  what  reafon 
was  there  for  all  this  triumph — or  what 
foundation  could  he  have  to  infult  in 
this  manner  over  the  infirmities  of 
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mankind — or  even  thofe  of  the  humble 

publican   who    flood    before    him  ? . 

"Why,  fays  he,  I  faft  twice  in  the  week, 
I  give  tythes  of  all  that  I  poffefs. — 
Truly,  a  very  indifferent  account  of 

himfelf and   if   that  was    all   he  had 

to  offer  in  his  own  behalf,  GOD  knows, 
it  was  but  a  weak  foundation  to  fupport 
fo  much  arrogance  and  felf-conceit ;  be- 
caufe  the  obfervance  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  of  thefe  ordinances  might 
be  fuppofed  well  enough  to  be  con- 
fident with  the  mod  profligate  of  life 
and  manners. 

The    conduct    and   behaviour   of    the 

publican   appears    very   different and 

indeed,  as  much  the  reverfe  to  this,  as 
you  could  conceive.  But  before  we  en- 
ter upon  that,  as  I  have  fpoken  largely 
to  the  character  of  the  -  pharifee,  'twill 
be  but  juftice  to  fay  a  word  or  two  in 
general  to  his. — The  publican  was  one 
of  that  order  of  men  employed  by  the 
Roman  emperors  in  levying  the  taxes 
and  contributions  which  were  from  time 
to  time  exacted  from  Judea  as  a  con- 
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quered  nation.  Whether  from  the  par- 
ticular fate  of  that  employment,  owing 
to  the  fixed  averfion  which  men  have  to 
part  with  what  is  their  own,  or  from 
whatever  other  caufes  it  happened  —  fo 
it  was,  that  the  whole  fet  of  men  were 
odious,  infomuch  that  the  name  of  a  pub- 
lican was  a  term  of  reproach  and  infamy 
amongft  the  Jews. 

Perhaps  the  many  inflances  of  rigour 
to  which  their  office  might  direfl;  them 
— heightened  fometimes  by  a  mixture 
of  cruelty  and  infolence  of  their  own — 
and  poffibly  always  made  to  appear  worfe 
than  they  were  by  the  loud  clamours 
and  mifreprefentations  of  others  —  all 
might  have  contributed  to  form  and  fix 
this  odium.  But  it  was  here,  no  doubt, 
as  in  all  other  clafles  of  men  whofe  pro- 
feffions  expofe  them  to  more  temptations 
than  that  of  others — that  there  are  num- 
bers who  ftill  behave  well,  and  who 
amidft  all  the  fnares  and  opportunities 
which  lie  in  their  way, —  pafs  through 
them,  not  only  with  an  unblemifhed  cha- 
rader,  but  with  the  inward  teflimony  of  a 
good  confcience. 
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The  publican  in  all  likelihood  was  one 
of  thefe and  the  fentiments  of  can- 
dour and  humility  which  the  view  of  his 
condition  infpired,  are  fuch  as  could  come 
only  from  a  heart  and  character  thus 
defcribed. 

He  goes  up  into  the  temple  to  pay 
his  facrifice  of  prayer — in  the  difcharge 
of  which,  he  pleads  no  merit  of  his  own, 
— enters  into  no  comparifon  with  others, 
•—or  juftification  of  himfelf  with  GOD, 
but  in  reverence  to  that  holier  part  of 
the  temple  where  his '  prefence  was  fup- 
pofed  more  immediately  to  be  difplayed 
— he  keeps  afar  off — is  afraid  to  lift  up 

his   eyes   towards   heaven but   fmites 

upon  his  breaft,  and  in  a  fhort  but  fer- 
vent ejaculation— fubmiffively  begs  GOD 
to  have  mercy  upon  his  fins.  O  GOD  ! 
how  precious,  how  amiable,  is  true  hu- 
mility !  what  a  difference  in  thy  fight 
does  it  make  to  confifl  betwixt  man  and 
man !  Pride  was  not  made  for  a  crea- 
ture with  fuch  manifold  imperfections 
— religious  pride  is  a  drefs  which  flill 

\vorfe   becomes   him becaufe,   of  all 

others,  'tis  that  to  which  he  has  the  leaft 
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pretence — the  beft  of  us  fall  feven  times 
a  day,  and  thereby  add  fome  degree  o£ 
unprofitablenefs  to  the  character  of  thofe 
who  do  all  that  is  commanded  them— 
was  I  perfect  therefore,  fays  Job,  I 
would  not  know  my  foul,  I  would  be 
filent,  I  would  be  ignorant  of  my  own 
righteoufnefs,  for  mould  I  fay  I  was  per- 
fect, it  would  prove  me  to  be  perverfe. 
From  this  introduction  I  will  take  occa- 
fion  to  recommend  this  virtue  of  reli- 
gious humility,  which  fo  naturally  falls 
from  the  fubject,  and  which  cannot  more 
effectually  be  enforced,  than  by  an  en- 
quiry into  the  chief  caufes  which  produce 

the  oppofite  vice  to  it that  of  fpiritual 

pride — for  in  this  malady  of  the  mind  of 
man — the  cafe  is  parallel  with  moft  others 
of  his  body,  the  dangers  of  which  can 
never  rightly  be  apprehended  ;  nor  can 
remedies  be  applied  either  with  judg- 
ment or  fuccefs,  till  they  are  traced  back 
to  their  firft  principles,  and  the  feeds 
of  the  diforder  are  laid  open  and  con-, 
fidered. 
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And  firft,  I  believe,  one  of  the  moft 
general  caufes  of  fpiritual  pride,  is  that 
which  feems  to  have  mifled  the  pharifee 
—a  miftaken  notion  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  his  religion.  He  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  compre- 
hended in  the  two  articles  of  pay- 
ing tythes  and  frequent  fading,  and 
that  when  he  had  difcharged  his  con- 
fcience  of  them— he  had  done  all  that 
was  required  at  his  hands,  and  might 
with  reafon  go,  and  thank  GOD  that  he 
had  not  made  him  like  others. — It  is 
not  to  be  queftioned,  but  through  force 
of  this  error,  the  pharifee  might  think 
himfelf  to  be,  what  he  pretended,  a  re- 
ligious and  upright  man. — For  however 
he  might  be  brought  to  aft  a  double 
and  infincere  part  in  the  eyes  of  men 
upon  worldly  views  —  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed — that  when  he  flood  by  him- 
felf, apart  in  the  temple,  and  no  wit- 
neffes  of  what  patted  between  him  and 

his   GOD that  he  mould  knowingly 

and  wilfully  have  dared  to  ad  fo  open 
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and  barefaced  a  fcene  of  mockery  in  the 
face  of  Heaven.  This  is  fcarce  proba- 
ble —  and  therefore  it  muft  have  been 
owing  to  fome  deluGon  in  his  education, 
which  had  early  planted  in  his  mind 
falfe  and  wretched  notions  of  the  eflen- 
tials  of  religion — which  as  he  grew  up 
had  proved  the  feeds  of  infinite  error  both 
in  practice  and  fpeculation. 

With  the  reft  of  his  feel,  he  had  been 
fo  principled  and  inftrufted  as  to  obferve 
a  fcrupulous  nicety  and  mod  religious 
exa&nefs  in  the  letter  matters  of  his  re- 
ligion—  its  frequent  warnings  —  its  raft- 
ings and  other  external  rites,  of  no  merit 
in  themfelves  —  but  to  ftand  exempted 
from  the  more  troublefome  exaclinefs  in 
the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  which 
were  of  eternal  and  unchangeable  obli- 
gation. So  that,  they  were  in  truth 
blind  guides — who  thus  will  ftrain  at  a 
gnat  and  yet  fwallow  a  camel ;  and,  as 
our  SAVIOUR  reproves  them  from  a  fa- 
miliar inftance  of  domeftic  inconfiftency 
—would  make  clean  the  outfide  of  the 
cup  and  platter — yet  fuffer  the  infide— - 
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the  moft  material  part,  to  be  full  of  cor- 
ruption and  excefs.  From  this  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  principles  of 
the  pharifee,  'tis  eafy  to  account  for  his 
fentiments  and  behaviour  in  the  temple, 
which  were  juft  fuch  as  they  would  have 
led  one  to  have  expected. 

Thus  it  has  always  happened,  by  a  fa- 
tality common  to  all  fuch  abufes  of  reli- 
gion, as  make  it  to  confifl  in  external 
rites  and  ceremonies  more  than  inward 
purity  and  integrity  of  heart. — As  thefe 
outward  things  are  eafily  put  in  practice 
and  capable  of  being  attained  to,  with- 
out much  capacity,  or  much  oppofition 
to  flefli  and  blood — it  too  naturally  be- 
trays the  profefibrs  of  it  into  a  groundlefs 
perfuafion  of  their  own  godlinefs,  and  a 
defpicable  one  of  that  of  others,  in  their 
religious  capacities,  and  the  relations  in 
which  they  ftand  towards  GOD  :  which 
is  the  very  definition  of  fpiritual  pride. 
.  .When  the  true  heat  and  fpirit  of  de- 
votion is  thus  loft  and  extinguimed  un- 
der a  cloud  of  oftentatious  ceremonies 
and .  geftures,  as  is  remarkable  in  the 
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Roman  church  —  where  the  celebration 
of  high  mafs,  when  fet  off  to  the  beft  ad- 
vantage with  all  its  fcenical  decorations 
and  finery,  looks  more  like  a  theatrical 
performance,  than  that  humble  and  fo- 
lemn  appeal  which  duft  and  afhes  are 
offering  up  to  the  throne  of  GOD  ; 
when  religion,  I  fay,  is  thus  clogged  and 
bore  down  by  fuch  a  weight  of  ceremo- 
nies-  it  is  much  eafier  to  put  in  pre- 

tenfions  to  holinefs  upon  fuch  a  mecha- 
nical fyftem  as  is  left  of  it,  than  where 
the  character  is  only  to  be  got  and  main- 
tained by  a  painful  conflicl:  and  perpe- 
tual war  againft  the  paffions.  JTis  eafier, 
for  inftance,  for  a  zealous  papift  to  crofs 
himfelf  and  tell  his  beads,  than  for  an 
humble  proteflant  to  fubdue  the  lufts  of 
anger,  intemperance,  cruelty,  and  re- 
venge, to  appear  before  his  Maker  with 
that  preparation  of  mind  which  becomes 
him.  The  operation  of  being  fprinkled 
with  holy  water,  is  not  fo  difficult  in  it- 
felf,  as  that  of  being  chafte  and  fpotlefs 
within  —  confcious  of  no  dirty  thought 
or  difhoneft  action.  'Tis  a  much  Ihorter 
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way  to  kneel  down  at  a  confeffional  and 
receive  abfolution  —  than  to  live  fo  as 
to  deferve  it — not  at  the  hands  of  men 
— but  at  the  hands  of  GOD — who  fees 
the  heart,  and  cannot  be  impofed  on.— 
The  atchievement  of  keeping  Lent,  or 
abftaining  from  flefh  on  certain  days,  is 
not  fo  hard,  as  that  of  abftaining  from 
the  works  of  it  at  all  times — efpecially, 
as  the  point  is  generally  managed 
amongft  the  richer  fort  with  fuch  art  and 
epicurifm  at  their  tables — and  with  fuch 
indulgence  to  a  poor  mortified  appetite 
—that  an  entertainment  upon  a  fail  is 
much  more  likely  to  produce  a  forfeit 
than  a  fit  of  forrow. 

One  might  run  the  parallel  much 
farther,  but  this  may  be  fufficient  to 
fhew  how  dangerous  and  delufive  thefe 
miftakes  are,— how  apt  to  miflead  and 
overfet  weak  minds,  which  are  ever  apt 
to  be  caught  by  the  pomp  of  fuch  ex- 
ternal parts  of  religion.  This  is  fo  evi- 
dent, that  even  in  our  own  church,  where 
there  is  the  greatefl  chaftity  in  things  of 
this  nature — and  of  which  none  are  re- 
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tained  in  our  worfhip,  but  what,  I  be- 
lieve, tend  to  excite  and  affift  it — yet  fo 
flrong  a  propenfity  is  there  in  our  nature 
to  fenfe— and  fo  unequal  a  match  is  the 
underftanding  of  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
for  the  imprelfions  of  outward  things—* 
that  we  fee  thoufands  who  every  day 
miftake  the  fhadow  for  the  fubftance, 
and  was  it  fairly  put  to  the  trial,  would 
exchange  the  reality  for  the  appear* 
ance. 

You  fee  this  was  almoft  univerfally 
the  cafe  of  the  Jewifh  church  —  where* 
for  want  of  proper  guard  and  diftinclion 
betwixt  the  means  of  religion  and  reli- 
gion itfelf,  the  ceremonial  part  in  time  eat 
away  the  moral  part,  and  left  nothing 
but  a  fhadow  behind. — 'Tis  to  be  feared 
the  buffooneries  of  the  Romifh  church 
bid  fair  to  do  it  the  fame  ill  office,  td 
the  difgrace  and  utter  ruin  of  Chriftianity 
wherever  popery  is  eftablifhed.  What 
then  remains,  but  that  we  rectify  thefe 
grofs  and  pernicious  notions  of  religion, 
and  place  it  upon  its  true  bottom,  which 
we  can  only  do,  by  bringing  back  reli- 
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gion  to  that  cool  point  of  reafon  which 
firil  mewed  us  its  obligation — by  always 
remembering  that  GOD  is  a  fpirit — and 
mud  be  wormipped  fuitable  to  his  na- 
ture, ;'.  e.  in  fpirit  and  in  truth — and 
that  the  moft  acceptable  facrifice  we  can 
offer  him  is  a  virtuous  and  an  upright 
mind — and  however  neceffary  it  is,  not 
to  leave  the  ceremonial  and  pofitive 
parts  of  religion  undone — yet  not  like 
the  pharifee  to  reft  there — and  omit  the 
weightier  matters,  but  keep  this  in  view 
perpetually,  that  though  the  inftrumental 
duties  of  religion  are  duties  of  unquef- 
tionable  obligation  .to  us — yet  they  are 
ftill  but  INSTRUMENTAL  DUTIES,  condu- 
cive to  the  great  end  of  all  religion — 
which  is  to  purify  our  hearts — and  con- 
quer our  paflions — and,  in  a  word,  to 
make  us  wifer  and  better  men — better 
neighbours — better  citizens — -and  better 
fervants  to  God. 

To  whom,  &c. 
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SERMON     VII. 
Vindication  of  Human  Nature. 

ROMANS,    XIV.   7. 
For  none  of  us  livcth  to  himfdf. 

rpHERE  is  not  a  fentence  in  fcripture, 
•*  which  ftrikes  a  narrow  foul  with 
greater  aftonifhment ;  —  and  one  might 
as  eafily  engage  to  clear  up  the  darkeft 
problem  in  geometry  to  an  ignorant 
mind,  as  make  a  fordid  one  comprehend 
the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  this  plain 
proportion — No  man  liveth  to  himfelf! 
Why  ? — Does  any  man  live  to  any  thing 
elfe? — In  the  whole  compafs  of  human 
life,  can  a  prudent  man  fleer  to  a 
fafer  point  ? — Not  live  to  himfelf  ! — To 
whom  then  ? — Can  any  interefts  or  con- 
cerns which  are  foreign  to  a  man's  felf 
have  fuch  a  claim  over  him,  that  he  muft 
ferve  under  them,  —  fufpend  his  own 
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purfuits, — ftep  out  of  his  right  cturfe, 
till  others  have  pafled  by  him,  and  at- 
tained the  feveral  ends  and  purpofes  of 
living  before  him  ? 

If,  with  a  felfifh  heart,  fuch  an  enquirer 
fhould  happen  to  have  a  fpeculating  head 
too,  he  will  proceed,  and  afk  you  whe- 
ther this  fame  principle  which  the  apoflle 
here  throws  out  of  the  life  of  man,  is  not 
in  fact  the  grand  bias  of  his  nature?— 
That  however  we  may  flatter  ourfelves 
with  fine-fpun  notions  of  difinterefted- 
nefs  and  heroifm  in  what  we  do ;  were 
the  mod  popular  of  our  adions  ftripped 
naked,  and  the  true  motives  and  inten- 
tions of  them  fearched  to  the  bottom  ; 
we  mould  find  little  reafon  for  triumph 
upon  that  fcore. 

In  a  word,  he  will  fay,  that  a  man  is 
altogether  a  bubble  to  himfelf  in  this 
matter,  and  that  after  all  that  can  be 
faid  in  his  behalf,  the  truefl  definition 
that  can  be  given  of  him  is  this,  that  he 
is  a  felfifh  animal ;  and  that  all  his  ac- 
tions have  fo  flrong  a  tinclure  of  that 
character,  as  to  mew  (to  whomever  elfe 
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he  was  intended  to  live)  that  in  faft  he 
lives  only  to  himfelf. 

Before  I  reply  directly  to  this  accufa- 
tion,  I  cannot  help  obferving  by  the  way, 
that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  has 
done  more  diflervice  to  focial  virtue^  than 
the  frequent  reprefentations  of  human 
natuie  under  this  hideous  pi&ure  of  de-  I 
formity,  which,  by  leaving  out  all  that 
is  generous  and  friendly  in  the  heart  of 
man,  has  funk  him  below  the  level  of  a 
brute,  as  if  he  was  a  compofition  of  all 
that  was  mean-fpirited  and  felfifh.  Sure.- 
ly,  'tis  one  ftep  towards  acting  well,  to 
think  worthily  of  our  nature  ;  and,  as  in 
common  life  the  way  to  make  a  man  ho- 
neft,  is,  to  fuppofe  him  fo,  and  treat 
him  as  fuch ; — fo  here,  to  fet  fome  value 
upon  ourfelves,  enables  us  to  fupport  the 
character,  and  even  infpires  and  adds 
fentitnents  of  generofity  and  virtue  to 
thofe  which  we  have  already  preconceived. 
The  fcripture  tells,  That  GOD  made  man 
in  his  own  image, — not  furely  in  the  fenfi- 
tive  and  corporeal  part  of  him,  that  could 
bear  no  refemblance  with  a  pure  and  infi- 
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nite  Spirit  —  but  what  refemblance  he 
bore  was  undoubtedly  in  the  moral  rec- 
titude, and  the  kind  and  benevolent  af- 
fections of  his  nature.  And  though  the 
brightnefs  of  his  image  has  been  fullied 
greatly  by  the  fall  of  man  in  our  firft 
parents,  and  the  characters  of  it  ren- 
dered ftill  lefs  legible  by  the  many  fuper- 
inductions  of  his  own  depraved  appetites 
fince, — yet  'tis  a  laudable  pride  and  a  true 
greatnefs  of  mind. to  cherifh  a  belief,  that 
there  is  fo  much  of  that  glorious  image 
ftill  left  upon  it,  as  mall  reftrain  him  from 
bafe  and  difgraceful  actions ;  to  anfwer 
which  end,  what  thought  can  be  more 
conducive  than  that  of  our  being  made 
in  the  likenefs  of  the  greatefl  and  bed  of 
Beings  ?  This  is  a  plain  confequence. 
And  the  confideration  of  it  mould  have 
in  fome  meafure  been  a  protection  to 
human  nature,  from  the  rough  ufage 
fhe  has  met  with  from  the  fatirical  pens 
of  fo  many  of  the  French  writers,  as  well 
as  of  our  own  country,  who  with  more 
wit  than  well-meaning  have  defpeiately 
fallen  foul  upon  the  whole  fpecies,  as  a 
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fet  of  creatures  incapable  either  of  pri- 
vate friendmip  or  public  fpirif,  but  juft 
as  the  cafe  fuited  their  own  intereft  and 
advantage. 

That  there  is  felfifhnefs  and  meannefs 
enough  in  the  fouls  of  one  part  of  the 
world,  to  hurt  the  credit  of  the  other 
part  of  it,  is  what  I  mall  not  difpute 
againft  ;  but  to  judge  of  the  whole  from 
this  bad  fample,  and  becaufe  one  man  is 
plotting  and  artful  in  his  nature ; — or,  a 
fecond  openly  makes  his  pleafure  or  his 
profit  the  whole  centre  of  all  his  defigns ; 
• — or  becaufe  a  third  ftrait-hearted  wretch 
fits  confined  within  .himfelf,  —  feels  no 
misfortunes,  but  thofe  which  touch  him- 
felf; to  involve  the  whole  race  without 
mercy  under  fuch  detefted  characters,  is 
a  conclufion  as  falfe  as  it  is  pernicious ; 
and  was  it  in  general  to  gain  credit, 
could  ferve  no  end,  but  the  rooting  out 
of  our  nature  all  that  is  generous,  and 
planting  in  the  flead  of  it  fuch  an  aver- 
fion  to  each  other,  as  muft  untie  the 
bands  of  fociety,  and  rob  us  of  one  of 
the  greateil  pleafures  of  it,  the  mutual 
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communications  of  kind  offices ;  and 
by  poifoning  the  fountain,  rendering 
every  thing  fufpecled  that  flows  through 
it. 

To  the  honour  of  human  nature,  the 
fcripture  teaches  us,  that  GOD  made  man 
upright, — and  though  he  has  fmce  found 
out  many  inventions,  which  have  much 
diflionoured  this  noble  ftruclure,  yet  the 
foundation  of  it  {lands  as  it  was, — the 
whole  frame  and  defign  of  it  carried  on 
upon  focial  virtue  and  public  fpirit,  and 
every  member  of  us  fo  evidently  fup- 
ported  by  this  ftrong  cement,  that  we 
may  fay  with  the  apoflle,  that  no  man 
livetb  to  himfelf.  In  whatfoever  light 
we  view  him,  we  mall  fee  evidently,  that 
there  is  no  flation  or  condition  of  his 
life, — no  office  or  relation,  or  circum- 
fiance,  but  there  arife  from  it  fo  many 
ties,  fo  many  indifpenfable  claims  upon 
him,  as  mufl  perpetually  carry  him  be- 
yond any  felfifti  confideration,  and  (hew 
plainly,  that  was  a  man  foolifhly  wicked 
enough  to  defigri  to  live  to  himfelf 
alone,  he  would  either  find  it  impradi- 
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cable,  or  he  would  lofe,  at  leaft,  the  very 
thing  which  made  life  itfelf  defirable. 
We  know  that  our  Creator,  like  an  all- 
wife  contriver,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  of 
his  works,  has  implanted  in  mankind 
fuch  appetites  and  inclinations  as  were 
fuitable  for  their  ftate;  that  is,  fuch  as 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  the  love  of 
fociety  and  friendfhip,  without  which  he 
would  have  been  found  in  a  worfe  condi- 
tion than  the  very  beafts  of  the  field. 
No  one,  therefore,  who  lives  in  fociety 
can  be  faid  to  live  to  himfelf, — he  lives 
to  his  GOD, — to  his  king,  and  his  coun- 
try.— He  lives  to  his  family,  to  his 
fiiends,  to  all  under  his  truft,  and  in  a 
word,  he  lives  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind ;  whatfoever  has  the  character  of 
man,  and  wears  the  fame  image  of  GOD, 
that  he  does,  is  truly  his  brother,  and  has 
a  juft  claim  to  his  kindnefs. — That  this 
is  the  cafe  in  faft,  as  well  as  in  theory, 
may  be  made  plain  to  any  one  who  has 
made  any  obfervations  upon  human  life. 
— When  we  have  traced.it  through  all 
its  connections— viewed  it  under  the  feve- 
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ral  obligations  which  fucceed  each  other 
in  a  perpetual  rotation  through  the  dif- 
ferent flages  of  a  hafty  pilgrimage,  we 
fhall  find  that  thefe  do  operate  fo  flrongly 
upon  it,  and  lay  us  juftly  under  fo  many 
reftraints,  that  we  are  every  hour  fa- 
crincing  fomething  to  fociety,  in  return 
for  the  benefits  we  receive  from  it. 

To  illuftrate  this,  let  us  take  a  fhort 
furvey  of  the  life  of  any  one  man  (not 
liable  to  great  exceptions,  but  fuch  a  life 
as  is  common  to  mofl) ;  let  us  examine 
it  merely  to  this  point,  and  try  how  far 
it  will  anfwer  fuch  a  reprefentation. 

If  we  begin  with  him  in  that  early  age 
wherein  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  undif- 
guifed  tendernefs  and  difmterefted  com- 
panion mew  themfelves — I  might  pre- 
vioufiy  obferve,  with  what  impreflions 
he  is  come  out  of  the  hands  of  GOD,  with 
the  very  bias  upon  his  nature,  which 
prepares  him  for  the  character  which  he 
was  defigned  to  fulfil.  But  let  us  pafs 
by  the  years  which  denote  childhood,  as 
no  lawful  evidence,  you'll  fay,  in  this 
difpute ;  let  us  follow  him  to  the  period 
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when  he  is  juft  got  loofe  from  tutors  and 
governors,  when  his  actions  may  be  ar- 
gued upon  with  lefs  exception.  If  you 
obferve,  you  will  find  that  one  of  the 
firft  and  leading  propenfities  of  his  na- 
ture is  that,  which  difcovers  itfelf  in  the 
defire  of  fociety,  and  the  fpontaneous 
love  towards  thofe  of  his  kind.  And 
though  the  natural  wants  and  exigen- 
cies of  his  condition  are,  no  doubt,  one 
reafon  of  this  amiable  impulfe, —  GOD 
having  founded  that  in  him  as  a  provi- 
fional  fecurity  to  make  him  focial ; — yet 
though  it  is  a  reafon  in  nature — 'tis  a 
reafon  to  him  yet  undifcovered.  Youth 
is  not  apt  to  philofophife  fo  deeply — but 
follows, — as  it  feels  itfelf  prompted  by  the 
inward  working  of  benevolence — with- 
out view  to  itfelf,  or  previous  calcula- 
tion either  of  the  lofs  or  profit  which 
may  accrue.  Agreeably  to  this,  obferve 
how  warmly,  how  heartily  he  enters  into 
friendships — how  difmterefted,  and  un- 
fufpicious  in  the  choice  of  them, — how 
generous  and  open  in  his  profeflions ! 
—how  fincere  and  honed  in  making 
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them  good ! — When  his  friend  is  in 
diftrefs, — what  lengths  he  will  go,— • 
what  hazards  he  will  bring  upon  him- 
felf,—-what  embarraffinent  upon  his  af- 
fairs to  extricate  and  ferve  him  !  If  man 
is  altogether  a  felfifh  creature  (as  thefe 
moralizers  would  make  him),  'tis  certain 
he  does  not  arrive  at  the  full  maturity 
of  it  in  this  time  of  his  life. — No.  If 
he  deferves  any  accufation,  'tis  in  the 
other  extreme,  "  That  in  his  youth  he  is 
generally  more  FOOL  than  KNAVE," — 
and  fo  far  from  being  fufpe&ed  of 
living  to  himfelf,  that  he  lives  rather  to 
every  body  elfe ;  the  unconfcioufnefs  of 
art  and  defign,  in  his  own  intentions, 
rendering  him  fo  utterly  void  of  a  fuf- 
picion  of  it  in  others,  as  to  leave  him 
too  oft  a  bubble  to  every  one  who  will 
take  the  advantage. — But  you'll  fay,  he 
foon  abates  of  thefe  tranfports  of  difm- 
terefted  love ;  and  as  he  grows  older,—- 
grows  wifer,  and  learns  to  live  more  to 
himfelf. 

Let  us  examine. 
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That  a  longer  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  fome  experience  of  infmce- 
rity, — will  teach  him  a  leflbn.  of  more 
caution  in  the  choice  of  friendfhips,  and 
lefs  forwardnefs  in  the  undiftinguiflied 
offers  of  his  fervices,  is  what  I  grant. 
But  if  he  cools  of  thefe,  does  he  not 
grow  warmer  (till  in  connections  of  a 
different  kind  ?  Follow  him,  I  pray 
you,  into  the  next  ftage  of  life,  where 
he  has  entered  into  engagements,  and 
appears  as  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
you  will  fee  the  paffion  ftill  remains—- 
the {bream  fomewhat  more  confined,— 
but  runs  the  ftronger  for  it. — The  fame 
benevolence  of  heart  altered  only  in  its 
courfe,  and  the  difference  of  objects  to- 
wards which  it  tends.  Take  a  fhort 
view  of  him  in  this  light,  as  acling  un- 
der the  many  tender  claims  which  that 
relation  lays  upon  him, — fpending  ma- 
ny weary  days,  and  fleeplefs  nights — 
utterly  forgetful  of  himfelf,  intent  only 
upon  his  family,  and  with  an  anxious 
heart  contriving  and  labouring  to  pre- 
ferve  it  from  diftrefs,  againft  that  hour 
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when  he  fhall  be  taken  from  its  protec- 
tion.    Does  fuch  a  one  live  to  himfelf? 
— He    who    rifes   early,    late  takes   reft, 
and   eats   the   bread   of    carefulnefs,     to 
fave  others  the  trouble  of  doing  fo  after 
him  ?     Does   fuch    a    one    live    only   to 
himfelf? — Ye,   who  are  parents,  anfwer 
this  queftion  for  him.     How  oft  have  ye 
facrinced    your    health,  —  your    eafe,  — 
your  pleafures, — nay,  the  very  comforts 
of  your  lives,  for  the  fake  of  your  chil- 
dren ?  —  How    many   indulgencies    have 
ye    given    up? — What    felf-denials    and 
difficulties     have     ye     cheerfully    under- 
gone  for   them  ? — In   their  ficknefs,    or 
reports  of  their   mifconducl:,    how   have 
ye  gone  on  your  way  farrowing  ?     What 
alarms    within    you,    when    fancy    fore- 
bodes  but    imaginary  misfortunes   hang- 
ing  over    them  ? — but    when    real   ones 
have   overtaken   them,    and  mifchief  be- 
fallen   them    in    the    way    in    which  they 
have  gone,    how   fharper   than   a   fword 
have  ye  felt  the  workings  of  a  parental 
kindnefs  ?    In  whatever  period  of  human 
life  we   look  for  proofs  of  felfiflinefs, — 
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let  us  not  feek  them  in  this  relation  of 
a  parent  whofe  whole  life,  when  truly 
known,  is  often  little  elfe  but  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  cares,  heart-aches,  and  difquiet- 
ing  apprehenfions, — enough  to  (hew  that 
he  is  but  an  inftrument  in  the  hands 
of  GOD  to  provide  for  the  well-being  of 
others,  to  ferve  their  intereft  as  well  as 
his  own. 

If  you  try  the  truth  of  this  reafoning 
upon  every  other  part  or  fituation  of  the 
fame  life,  you  will  find  it  holds  good  in 
one  degree  or  other.  Take  a  view  of  it 
out  of  thefe  clofer  connections  both  of  a 
friend  and  parent. — Confider  him  for  a 
moment  under  that  natural  alliance  in 
which  even  a  heathen  poet  has  placed 
him ;  namely,  that  of  a  man  ; — and  as 
fuch,  to  his  honour,  as  one  incapable  of 
(landing  unconcerned  in  whatever  con- 
cerns his  fellow-creatures. — Compaffion 
has  fo  great  a  mare  in  our  nature,  and 
the  miferies  of  this  world  are  fo  conftant 
an  exercife  of  it,  as  to  leave  it  in  no 
one's  power  (who  deferves  the  name  of 
a*  man),  in  this  refpeft,  to  live  to  bimfclf. 

VOL.  vi.  L 
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He  cannot  flop  his  ears  againft  the* 
cries  of  the  unfortunate.  —  The  fad 
{lory  of  the  fatherlefs  and  him  that  has 
no  helper  muft  be  heard. — The  forrow- 
ful  ftghing  of  the  prlfoners  will  come  be- 
fore him ;  and  a  thoufand  other  untold 
cafes  of  diflrefs  ta  which  the  life  of  man 
is  fubject,  find  a  way  to  his  heart,  let 
interefl  guide  the  pafiage  as  it  will—* 
if  he  has  this  world's  goods,  and  feeth 
his  brother  have  need,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  Jhut  up  his  bowels  of  companion  from 
him. 

Let  any  man  of  common  humanity 
look  back  upon  his  own  life  as  fubjec~l- 
ed  to  thefe  flrong  claims  #  and  recoUecl 
the  influence  they  have  had  upon  him. 
How  oft  the  mere  impulfes  of  genero- 
fity  and  compamon  have  led  him  out  of 
his  way  ? — In  how  many  afts  of  charity 
and  kindnefs,  his  fellow-feeling  for 
others  has  made  him  forget  himfelf? 
—In  neighbourly  offices,  how  oft  he 
has  ac~led  againft  all  confiderations  of 
profits,  convenience,  nay  fometimes 
even  of  juftice  itfelf? — Let  him  add 
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to  this  account,  how  much,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  life,  has  been  given  up  even 
to  the  lefler  obligations  of  civility  2nd 
good  manners? — What  reftraints  they 
have  laid  him  under  ?  How  large  a 
portion  of  his  time, — how  much  of  his 
inclination  and  the  plan  of  life  he  mould 
moft  have  wifhed,  has  from  time  to  time 
been  made  a  facrifice  to  his  good-nature, 
and  disinclination  to  give  pain  or  difguft 
to  others  ? 

Whoever  takes  a  view  of  the  life  of 
man  in  this  glafs  wherein  I  have  fhewa 
it>  will  find  it  fo  befet  and  hemmed  in 
with  obligations  of  one  kind  or  other, 
as  to  leave  little  room  to  fufpeft,  that 
man  can  live  to  himfelf:  and  fo  clofely 
has  our  Creator  linked  us  together  (as 
well  as  all  other  parts  of  his  works)  for 
the  prefervation  of  that  harmony  in  the 
frame  and  fyftem  of  things  which  his 
wifdom  has  at  firft  eftablifhed, — that  we 
find  this  bond  of  mutual  dependence, 
however  relaxed,  is  too  ftrong  to  be 
broke :  and  I  believe,  that  the  moft  felf- 
ifh  men,  find  it  is  fo,  and  that  they  can- 
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not,  in  faft,  live  fo  much  to  themfelves, 
as  the  narrownefs  of  their  own  hearts 
inclines  them.  If  thefe  reflections  are 
juft  upon  the  moral  relations  in  which 
we  ftand  to  each  other,  let  us  clofe  the 
examination  with  a  fhort  reflection  upon 
the  great  relation  in  which  we  fland  to 
GOD. 

The  firfl  and  more  natural  thought 
on  this  fubject,  which  at  one  time  or 
other  will  thruft  itfelf  upon  every  man's 
mind,  is  this, — That  there  is  a  GOD  who 
made  me, — to  whofe  gift  I  owe  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  my  foul,  to 
whofe  providence  I  owe  all  the  bleflings 
of  my  life,  and  by  whofe  permiffion  it  is 
that  I  exercife  and  enjoy  them ;  that  I 
am  placed  in  this  world  as  a  creature  of 
but  a  day,  haftening  to  the  place  from 
whence  I  mall  not  return — That  I  am 
accountable  for  my  condu£t  and  beha- 
viour to  this  great  and  wifeft  of  Beings, 
before  whofe  judgment-feat  I  muft  final- 
ly appear  and  receive  the  things  done 
in  my  body,  —  whether  they  are  good 
or  whether  they  are  bad. 
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Can  any  one  doubt  but  the  mod  in- 
confiderate  of  men  fometimes  fit  down 
coolly,  and  make  fome  fuch  plain  r&- 
fleftions  as  thefe  upon  their  ftate  and 
condition  ? — or,  that  after  they  have 
made  them,  can  one  imagine,  they  lofe 
all  effect  ?  —  As  little  appearance  as 
there  is  of  religion  in  the  v/orld,  theie 
is  a  great  deal  of  its  influence-  felt  in  its 
affairs — nor  can  one  fo  root  out  the 
principles  of  it,  but  like  nature  they 
will  return  again,  and  give  checks  and 
interruptions  to  guilty  purfuits.  There 
are  feafons,  when  the  thoughts  of  a  juflL 
GOD  overlooking,  and  the  terror  of  an 
after-reckoning,  has  made  the  moft  de- 
termined tremble,  and  ftop  fhort  in  the 
execution  of  a  wicked  purpofe  j  and  if 
we. conceive  that  the  word' of  men  lay 
fome  reftraint  upon  themfelves  from 
the  weight  of  this  principle,  what  mall 
we  think  of  the  good  and  virtuous  part 
of  the  world,  who  live  under  the  perpe- 
tual influence  of  it, — who  facrifke  their 
appetites  and  paffions  from  a  confcience 
of  their  duty  to  GOD  ;  and  confider  him 
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as  the  object  to  whom  they  have  dedi- 
cated their  fervice,  and  make  that  the 
firft  principle,  and  ultimate  end  of  all 
their  a&ions  ? — How  many  real  and  un- 
affefted  inftances  there  are  in  the  world 
of  men  thus  governed,  will  not  concern 
us  fo  much  to  enquire,  as  to  take  care 
that  we  are  of  the  number :  which  may 
GOD  grant  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
Amen. 


C    '5*    3 
SERMON  VIIL 

Time  and  Chance. 

ECCLESIASTES,  IX.   II. 

I  returned  and  faw  under  the  fun,  that  the  race  is  not  19 
the  fwift, — nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong, — neither  yet 
bread  to  the  wife,  r.or  yet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
Banding,  nor  yet  favo.ur  to  men  of  Ikill,— but  time 
and  chance  happerieth  to  them  all. 

VTTHEN  a  man  cafls  a  look  upon 
this  melancholy  .defcription  of 
the  world,  and  fees,  contrary  to  all  his 
guefies  and  expectations,  what  different 
fates  attend  the  lives  pf  men, — how  oft 
it  happens  in  the  world,  that  there  is  not 
€ven  bread  to  the  wife,  nor  riches  to  men 

of  underflanding,   &c. he    is   apt   to 

conclude  with  a  figh  upon  it, in  the 

words, — tho*  npt  in  the  fenfe  of  the  wife 
man,  that  time  and  chance  happeneth 
to  them  all. — That  time  and  chance, — 
apt  feafons  and  fit  conjunctures  have  the 
greateft  fway,  in  the  turns  and  difpofals 
of  men's  fortunes.  And  that,  as  tljefe 
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lucky  hits  (as  they  are  called)  happen  to 
be  for  or  againft  a  man, — they  either 
open  the  way  to  his  advancement  againft 
all  obftacles, — or  block  it  up  againft  all 
helps  and  attempts.  That  as  the  text 
intimates,  neither  ivifdo?n9  nor  underftand- 
ing,  nor  Jkill,  (hall  be  able  to  furmount 
them. 

However  widely  we  may  differ  in  our 
reafonings  upon  this  obfervation  of  So- 
lomon's,  the  authority  of  the  obfervation 
is  ftrong  beyond  doubt,  and  the  evidence 
given  of  it  in  all  ages  fo  alternately  con- 
firmed by  examples  and  complaints,  as 
to  leave  the  fact  itfelf  unqueftionable — 
That  things  are  carried  on  in  this  world 
fometimes  fo  contrary  to  all  our  reafon- 
ings, and  the  feeming  probabilities  of 
fuccefs, — that  even  the  race  is  not  to  the 
fwift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  ftrong, — nay 
what  is  ftranger  ftill — nor  yet  bread  to 
the  wife,  who  mould  laft  ftand  in  want 
of  it, — nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under- 
ftanding,  who  you  would  think  beft 
qualified  to  acquire  them, — nor  yet  fa- 
vour to  men  of  fkill,  whofe  merit  and 
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pretences  bid  the  faireft  for  it, — but 
that  there  are  fome  fecret  and  unfeen 
workings  in  human  affairs,  which  baffle 
all  our  endeavours, — and  turn  afide  the 
courfe  of  things  in  fuch  a  manner, — 
that  the  moft  likely  caufes  difappoint 
and  fail  of  producing  for  us  the  effect 
which  we  wifhed  and  naturally  expected 
from  them. 

You  will  fee  a  man,  of  whom  was 
you  to  form  a  conjecture  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  in  his  favour, 

you  would  fay  was  fetting  out  in  the 
world,  with  the  faireft  profpect  of  mak- 
ing his  fortune  in  it ; — with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  to  recommend  him, — 
of  perfonal  merit  to  fpeak  for  him — 
and  of  friends  to  help  and  pufh  him 
forwards  :  you  will  behold  him,  not- 
withftanding  this,  difappointed  in  every 
effect  you  might  naturally  have  looked 
for,  from  them  ;  every  ftep  he  takes 
towards  his  advancement,  fomething 
invifible  mail  pull  him  back,  fome  un- 
forefeen  obftacle  mall  rife  up  perpetu- 
ally in  his  way,  and  keep  there. In 

every   application    he   makes — fome    un- 
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toward  circumftance   {hall   blaft   it. — He 

lhall    rife    early, late  take   reft, 

and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulnefs, — yet 
fome  happier  man  fhall  itill  rife  up, 
and  ever  flep  in  before  him,  and  leave 
him  ftruggling  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in 
the  very  fame  place  in  which  he  firfl 
began  it. 

The  hiftory  of  a  fecond,  fhall  in  all 
refpe&s  be  the  contraft  to  this.  He 
{hall  come  into  the  world  wjth  the  mofl 
unpromifmg  appearance,  —  fhall  let  for- 
wards without  fortune,  without  friends, 
— without  talents  to  procure  him  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  Neverthelefs,  you 
will  fee  this  clouded  profped  brighten 
up  infenfibly,  unaccountably  before 
him  ;  every  thing  prefented  in  his  way 
lhall  turn  out  beyond  his  expectations, 
—-in  fpite  of  that  chain  of  unfur mount- 
able  difficulties  which  firft  threatened 
him, — time  and  chance  fhall  open  him 
a  way, a  feries  of  fuccefsful  occur- 
rences fhall  lead  him  by  the  hand  to 
the  fummit  of  honour  and  fortune,  and, 
in  a  word,  without  giving  him  the  pains 
of  thinking,  or  the  credit  of  projecting 
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it,  (hall  place  him  in  a  fafe  pofleffion  of 
all  that  ambition  could  wifh  for. 

The  hiflories  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  men  are  full  of  inftances  of 
this  nature,  —  where  favourable  times 
and  lucky  accidents  have  done  for  them, 
what  wifdom  or  fkill  could  not:  and 
there  is  fcarce  any  one  who  has  lived 
long  in  the  world,  who  upon  looking 
backwards  will  not  difcover  fuch  a  mix- 
ture of  thefe  in  the  many  fuccefsful 
turns  which  have  happened  in  this  life, 
as  to  leave  him  very  little  reafon  to  dif- 
pute  againft  the  faft,  and,  I  mould 
hope,  as  little  upon  the  conclufions  to  be 
drawn  from  it: 

Some,  indeed,  from  a  fuperficial  view 
of  this  reprefentation  of  things,  have 
atheiftically  inferred,  — —  that  becaufe 
there  was  fo  much  of  lottery  in  this 
life,  and  mere  cafualty  feemed  to 
have  fuch  a  (hare  in  the  difpofal  of 
our  affairs,  that  the  providence  of 

GOD  flood  neuter  and  unconcerned  in 
their  feveral  workings,  leaving  them  to 
the  mercy  of  time  and  chance  to  be 
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furthered  or  difappointed  as  fuch  blind 
agents  directed.  Whereas  in  truth  the 
very  oppofite  conclufion  follows.  For 

confider, if     a    fuperior     intelligent 

Power  did  not  fometimes  crofs  and 
over-rule  events  in  this  world, — then 
our  policies  and  defigns  in  it  would 
always  anfwer  according  to  the  wifdom 
and  ftratagem  in  which  they  were  laid, 
and  every  caufe,  in  the  courfe  of 
things,  would  produce  its  natural  effeft 
without  variation.  Now  as  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  it  neceflarily  follows  from 
Solomon's  reafoning,  that,  if  the  race 
is  not  to  the  fwift,  if  knowledge  and 
learning  do  not  always  fecure  men  from 
want,  —  nor  care  and  induflry  always 
make  men  rich, — nor  art  and  {kill  in- 
fallibly make  men  high  in  the  world ; 
that  there  is  fome  other  caufe  which 
mingles  itfelf  in  human  affairs,  and  go- 
verns and  turns  them  as  it  pleafes ; 
which  caufe  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Firft  Caufe  of  all  things,  and  the  fecret 
and  over-ruling  providence  of  that 
Almighty  GOD,  who  though  his  dwelling 
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is  fo  high,  yet  he  humbleth  himfelf  to 
behold  the  things  that  are  done  in  earth, 
raifing  up  -the  poor  out  of  the  duft,  and 
lifting  the  beggar  from  the  dunghill, 
and  contrary  to  all  hopes  putting  him 
with  princes,  even  with  the  princes  of 
his  people ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  the 
cafe  of  David,  who  makes  the  acknow- 
ledgment! — And  no  doubt — one  rea- 
fon  why  GOD  has  felecled  to  his  own 
difpofal,  fo  many  inftances  as  this 
where  events  have  run  counter  to  all 
probabilities,  —  was  to  give  teftimony 
to  his  providence  in  governing  the 
world,  and  to  engage  us  to  a  confidera- 
tion  and  dependence  upon  it,  for  the 
event  and  fuccefs  of  our  undertakings  *. 
For  undoubtedly— as  I  faid,  it  mould 
feem  but  fuitable  to  nature's  laws,  that 
the  race  fliould  ever  be  to  the '  fwift,— 
and  the  battle  to  the  ftrong  ; — it  is  rea- 
fonable  that  the  beft  contrivances  and 
means  fliould  have  bed  fuccefs, — and 
fince  it  often  falls  out  other  wife  in  the 

*  Vide  TILLOTSON'S  fermon  on  this  fubje&. 
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cafe  of  man,  where  the  wifeft  projects 
are  overthrown,  —  and  the  moft  hope- 
ful means  are  blafted,  and  time  and 
chance  happens  to  all ; — you  muft  call 
on  the  Deity  to  untie  this  knot :— for 
(hough  at  fundry  times — fundry  events 
fall  out — which  we,  who  look  no  far- 
ther than  the  events  themfelves,  call 
chance,  becaufe  they  fall  out  quite  con- 
trary both  to  our  intentions  and  our 

hopes, though  at  the  fame  time,   in 

refpecl:  of  GOD'S  providence  over-ruling 
in  thefe  events,  it  were  profane  to  call 
them  chance,  for  they  are  pure  defig- 
nation,  and  though  invifible,  are  (till  the 
regular  difpenfations  of  the  fuperin-' 
tending  power  of  that  Almighty  Being, 
from  whom  all  the  laws  and  powers 
of  nature  are  derived,  who,  as  he  has 

appointed, fo  holds   them    as   inftru- 

ments  in  his  hand  :  and  without  invad- 
ing the  liberty  and  free-will  of  his  crea- 
tures, can  turn  the  paffions  and  defires 
of  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  own  right- 
eoufnefs,  and  work  fuch  effects  in  human 
affairs,  which  to  us  feem  merely  cafual, 
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*— but  to  him,  certain  and  determined, 
and  what  his  infinite  wifdom  fees  necek 
fary  to  be  brought  about  for  the  go* 
Vernment  and  prefervation  of  the  world^ 
over  which  Providence  perpetually  pre- 
fides. 

Wheri  the  fons  of  Jacob  had  caft  their 
brother  Jofeph  into  the  pit  for  his  de- 
ftru&ion, — one  would  think,  if  ever  any 
incident  which  concerned  the  life  of  man 
deferved  to  be  called  chance,  it  was  this 
- — That  the  company  of  the  Khmaelites 
mould  happen  to  pafs  by,  in  that  open 
country,  at  that  very  place,  at  that  time 
too,  when  this  barbarity  was  committed. 
After  he  was  refcued  by  fo  favourable  a 
contingency, — his  life  and  future  for- 
tune flill  depended  upon  a  feries  of  con- 
tingencies equally  improbable  j  for  in- 
ftance,  had  the  bufmefs  of  the  Ifhmael- 
ites  who  bought  him,  carried  them  from 
Gilead,  to  any  other  part  of  the  world 
befides  Egypt,  or  when  they  arrived 
there,  had  they  fold  their  bond-flave  to 
any  other  man  but  Pptiphar,  through- 
out the  whole  empire,— or,  after  that 
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difpofal,  had  the  unjuft  accufations  of 
his  matter's  wife  cafl  the  youth  into 
any  other  dungeon,  than  that  where 
the  king's  prifoners  were  kept,— or  had 
it  fallen  out  at  any  other  crifis  than  when 
Pharaoh's  chief  butler  was  caft  there 
too, — had  this,  or  any  other  of  thefe 
events  fallen  out  otherwife  than  it  did, 
— a  feries  of  unmerited  misfortunes  had 
overwhelmed  him, — and  in  confequence 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan. 
From  the  firft  opening,  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  long  and  interefling  tranf- 
action,  the  Providence  of  GOD  fuffered 
every  thing  to  take  its  courfe :  the  ma- 
lice and  cruelty  of  Jofeph's  brethren 
wrought  their  worft  mifchief  againft 
him ;  banifhed  him  from  his  country 
and  the  protection  of  his  parent. — The 
luft  and  bafenefs  of  a  difappointed  wo- 
man funk  him  Jdill  deeper ; — loaded  his 
character  with  an  unjuft  reproach,— 
and,  to  complete  his  ruin,  doomed  him, 
friendlefs,  to  the  miferies  of  an  hopelefs 
prifon,  where  he  lay  neglected.  Provi- 
dence, though  it  did  not  crofs  thefe 
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events,  —  yet  Providence  bent  them  to 
the  mod  merciful  ends.  When  the 
whole  DRAMA  was  opened,  then  the 
wifdom  and  contrivance  of  every  part 
of  it  was  difplayed.  Then  it  appeared, 
It  was  not  they  (as  the  patriarch  inferred 
in  confolation  of  his  brethren),  it  was 
not  they  that  fold  him,  but  GOD  ; — 'twas 
he  fent  him  thither  before  them, — his 
fuperintending  power  availed  itfelf  of 
their  paffions,  —  directed  the  operations 
of  them,  held  the  chain  in  his  hand, 
and  turned  and  wound  it  to  his  own 
purpofe.  "  Ye  verily  thought  evil 

againft   me, but    GOD   meant   it   for 

good, — ye  had  the  guilt  of  a  bad  in- 
tention,— his  Providence  the  glory  of 
accompliming  a  good  one,  —  by  pre- 
/erving  you  a  pojierity  upon  the  earthy 
and  bringing  to  pafs  as  it  is  this  day,  10 
fave  much  -people  alive.  All  hiftory  is 
full  of  fuch  teftimonies,  which  though 
they  may  convince  thofe  who  look  no 
deeper  than  the  furface  of  things,  that 
time  and  chance  happen  to  all, — yet  to 
thofe  who  look  deeper,  they  manifeft  at 
VOL.  vi.  M 
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the  fame  time,  that  there  is  a  hand 
much  bufier  in  human  affairs  than  what 
we  vainly  calculate ;  which  though  the 
projectors  of  this  world  overlook, — or 
at  leaft  make  no  allowance  for  hi  the 
formation  of  their  plans,  they  generally 
find  in  the  execution  of  them.  And 
though  the  fatalifl  may  urge,  that  every 
event  in  this  life  is  brought  about  by 
the  miniftry  and  chain  of  natural  caufes, 
—yet,  in  anfwer,  let  him  go  one  flep 
higher — and  confider, — whofe  power  it 
is,  that  enables  thefe  caufes  to  work,— 
whofe  knowledge  it  is,  that  forefees 
what  will  be  their  effects. — whofe  good- 
nefs  it  is,  that  is  invifibly  conducting 
them  forwards  to  the  beft  and  greateft 
ends  for  the  happinefs  of  his  creatures. 

So  that,  as  a  great  reafoner  juftly  dif- 
tinguifhes,  upon  this  point, — <c  It  is  not 
only  religioufly  fpeaking,  but  with  the 
ftri&eft  and  moft  philofophical  truth  of 
cxpremon,  that  the  fcripture  tells  us, 
that  GOD  commandeth  the  ravens, — that 
they  are  his  directions  which  the  winds 
and  the  feas  obey.  If  his  fervant  hides 
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himfelf  by  the  brook,  fuch  an  order, 
caufes  and  effe&s  fhall  be  laid,  —  that 
the  fowls  of  the  air  fhall  minifter  to  his 
fupport.  When  this  refource  fails,  and 
his  prophet  is  dire&ed  to  go  to  Zare- 
phath,  —  for  that  he  has  commanded  a 
widow  woman  there  to  fuftain  him, — • 
the  fame  hand  which  leads  the  prophet 
to  the  gate  of  the  city, — fhall  lead  forth 
the  diflrefTed  widow  to  the  fame  place, 
to  take  him  under  her  roof,  and  though 
upon  the  impulfe  of  a  different  occa- 
fion,  fhall  neverthelefs  be  made  to  ful- 
fil his  promife  and  intention  of  their  mu- 
tual prefervation." 

Thus  much  for  the  truth  and  illuftra- 
tion  of  this  great  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  a  Providence ;  the  belief  of 
which  is  of  fuch  oonfequence  to  us,  as 
to  be  the  great  fupport  and  comfort  of 
our  lives. 

Juftly  therefore  might  the  Pfalmift 
upon  this  declaration,  that  the  Lord 
is  King — conclude,  that  the  earth  may 
be  glad  therefore,  yea  the  multitude  of 
the  ifles  may  be  glad  thereof. 

M  2 
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May  GOD  grant  the  perfuafion  may 
make  us  as  virtuous,  as  it  has  reafon  to 
make  us  joyful ;  and  that  it  may  bring 
forth  in  us  the  fruits  of  good  living,  to 
his  praife  and  glory ! — to  whom  be  all 
might,  majefty,  and  dominion,  now  and 
for  evermore.  Amen. 


C    *6$   3 

SERMON      IX. 

The  Character  of  Herod*. 

MATTHEW,    II.    17,    l8. 

Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by  Jeremy  the 

prophet,   faying, In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard, 

lamentation,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning;  Ra- 
chael  weeping  for  her  children,  and  would  not  he  com- 
forted, becaufe  they  are  not. 

npHE  words  which  St.  Matthew  cites 
•*•  here  as  fulfilled  by  the  cruelty  and 
ambition  of  Herod, — are  in  the  31(1 
chapter  of  Jeremiah,  the  i5th  verfe. 
In  the  foregoing  chapter,  the  prophet 
having  declared  GOD'S  intention  of  turn- 
ing the  mourning  of  his  people  into  joy, 
by  the  refloration  of  the  tribes  which 
had  been  led  away  captive  into  Babylon ; 
he  proceeds,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  which  contains  this  prophecy, 
to  give  a  more  particular  defcription  of 

*  Preached  on  Innocents  Day. 
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the  great  joy  and  feftivity  of  that  pro- 
mifed  day,  when  they  were  to  return 
once  more  to  their  own  land,  to  enter 
upon  their  ancient  poffeffions,  and  enjoy 
again  all  the  privileges  they  had  loft, 
and  •amongft  others,  and  what  was  above 
them  all,  — the  favour  and  protection  of 
GOD,  and  the  continuation  of  his  mer- 
cies to  them  and  their  pofterity. 

To  make  therefore  the  imprefllon  of 
this  change  the  flronger  upon  -their  minds 
—he  gives  a  very  pathetic  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  preceding  forrow  on  that  day 
when  they  were  firfl  led  away  captive. 

Thus  faith  the  Lord,  a  voice  was 
heard  in  Rama  4  lamentation  and  bitter 
weeping,  Rachael  weeping  for  her  chil- 
dren, refufed  to  be  comforted,  becaufe 
they  were  not. 

To  enter  into  the  full  fenfe  and  beau. 
ty  of  this  description,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  tomb  of  Rachael, 
Jacob's  beloved  wife,  as  we  read  in  the 
35th  of  Genefis,  was  fituated  near  Ra- 
ma, and  betwixt  that  place  and  Bethle- 
hem. Upon  which  circumftance  the 
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prophet  raifes  one  of  the  mofl  affecting 
fcenes,  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  as 
the  tribes  in  their  forrowful  journey  be- 
twixt Rama  and  Bethlehem  in  their  way 
to  Babylon,  were  fuppofed  to  pafs  by 
this  monumental  pillar  of  their  anceflor 
Rachael,  Jacob's  wife,  the  prophet  by 
a  common  liberty  in  rhetoric,  introduces 
her  as  rifmg  up  out  of  her  fepulchre, 
and  as  the  common  mother  of  two  of 
their  tribes,  weeping  for  her  children, 
bewailing  the  fad  cataftrophe  of  her  pof- 
terity  led  away  into  a  ftrange  land — re- 
fufing  to  be  comforted  becaufe  they  were 
notj—loft  and  cut  off  from  their  coun- 
try, and,  in  all  likelihood,  never  to  be 
reftored  back  to  her  again. 

The  Jewifh  interpreters  fay  upon 
this,  that  the  patriarch  Jacob  buried 
Rachael  in  this  very  place,  forefeeing  by 
the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  his  pofterity 
mould  that  way  be  led  captive,  that  me 
rnight,  as  they  paffed,  here  intercede  for 
them. — 

But  this  fanciful  fuperftrufture  upon 
the  paflage,  feems  to  be  little  elfe  than  a 
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mere  dream  of  fome  of  the  Jewifh  doc- 
tors ;  and  indeed  had  they  not  dreamt 
it  when  they  did,  'tis  great  odds,  but 
fome  of  the  Romifh  dreamers  would 
have  hit  upon  it  before  now.  For  as  it 
favours  the  doctrine  of  interceffions — if 
there  had  not  been  undeniable  vouchers 
for  the  real  inventors  of  the  conceit,  one 
mould  much  fooner  have  fought  for  it 
among  the  oral  traditions  of  this  church, 
than  in  the  Talmud,  where  it  is. — 

But  this  by  the  bye.  There  is  ftill  an- 
other interpretation  of  the  words  here 
cited  by  St.  Matthew,  which  altogether 
excludes  this  fcenical  reprefentation  I 

have    given  of  them. By  which    'tis 

thought  that  the  lamentation  of  Rachael 
here  defcribed,  has  no  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Rachael,  Jacob's  wife,  but  that 
it  fimply  alludes  to  the  forrows  of  her 
defendants,  the  diftreffed  mothers  of 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim, 
who  might  accompany  their  children  led 
into  captivity  as  far  as  Rama,  in  their 
way  to  Babylon,  who  wept  and  wailed 
upon  this  fad  occafion,  and  as  the  prophet 
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defcribes  them  in  the  perfon  of  Rachael, 
refilling  to  be  comforted  for  the  lofs  of 
her  children,  lopking  upon  their  depart- 
ure without  hope  or  profpect  of  ever  be- 
holding a  return. 

Whichever  of  the  two  fenfes  you  give 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  the  applica- 
tion of  them  by  the  evangelifl  is  equally 
juft  and  faithful.  For  as  the  former 
fcene  he  relates,  was  tranfacted  upon  the 
very  fame  ftage, —  in  the  fame  diftrict 

of   Bethlehem   near  Rama where   fo 

many  mothers  of  the  fame  tribe  now  fuf- 
fered  this  fecond  mod  affecting  blow—- 
the words  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  evangelifl 
obferves,  were  literally  accomplimed, 
and  no  doubt,  in  that  horrid  day,  a 
voice  was  heard  again  in  Rama,  lament- 
ation and  bitter  weeping  —  Rachael 
weeping  for  her  children,  and  refufing 
to  be  comforted  ;  —  every  Bethlemitilh 
mother  involved  in  this  calamity,  be- 
holding it  with  hopelefs  forrow — gave 
vent  to  it — each  one  bewailing  her  chil- 
dren, and  lamenting  the  hardnefs  of  their 
}ot,  with  the  anguiih  of  an  heart  as  in- 
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capable  of  confolation,  as  they  were  of 
redrefs.  Monfter  ! — could  no  confidera- 
tion  of  all  this  tender  {brrow,  ftay  thy 
hands  ? — Could  no  reflection  upon  fo 
much  bitter  lamentation,  throughout  the 
coafts  of  Bethlehem,  interpofe  and  plead 
in  behalf  of  fo  many  wretched  objects, 

as   this   tragedy   would   make  ? Was 

there  no  way  open  to  ambition  but  that 
thou  mud  trample  upon  the  affections 
of  nature  ?  Could  no  pity  for  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood — no  fympathy  for 
the  yearnings  of  parental  love,  incline 
thee  to  fome  other  meafures,  for  thy 
fecurity — but  thou  mud  thus  pitilefsly 
rum  in — take  the  vidim  by  violence — 
tear  it  from  the  embraces  of  the  mother 
—offer  it  up  before  her  eyes — leave  her 

difconfolate   for   ever broken-hearted 

with  a  lofs — fo  affecting  in  itfelf — fo 
circumflanced  with  horror,  that  no  time, 
how  friendly  foever  to  the  mournful — 
mould  ever  be  able  to  wear  out  the  im- 
preffion  ? 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  mind 
of   man    is   more    divided  than   in  ao 
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counts  of  this  horrid  nature.  For 
when  we  confider  man  as  fafhioned  by 
his  Maker  —  innocent  and  upright  — 
full  of  the  tendered:  difpofitions — with 
a  heart  inclining  him  to  kindnefs,  and 
the  love  and  protection  of  his  fpecies— 
this  idea  of  him  would  almofl  make  the 
credit  of  fuch  accounts ;  —  fo  that  to 
clear  them  —  we  are  forced  to  take  a 
fecond  view  of  man  — —  very  different 
from  this  favourable  one,  in  which  we 
infenfibly  reprefent  him  to  our  imagina- 
tions ; — that  is — we  are  obliged  to  confider 
him — not  as  he  was  made — but  as  he  is 
—a  creature  by  the  violence  and  irregu- 
larity of  his  paffions  capable  of  being 
perverted  from  all  thefe  friendly  and 
benevolent  propenfities,  and  fometimes 
hurried  into  excefles  fo  oppofite  to  them, 
as  to  render  the  moft  unnatural  and  hor- 
rid accounts  of  what  he  does  but  too  pro- 
bable. —  The  truth  of  this  obfervation 
will  be  exemplified  in  the  cafe  before  us. 
For  next  to  the  faith  and  character  of  the 

hiftorian  who  reports  fuch  facts, the 

particular   character   of  the  perfon  who 
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committed  them,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
voucher  for  their  truth  and  credibility  ; 
— and  if,  upon  enquiry,  it  appears,  that 
the  man  acted  but  confident  with  him- 
felf, — and  jufl  fo  as  you  would  have  ex^ 
pected  from  his  principles, — the  credit 

of  the  hiftorian  is  reflored, and  the 

fact  related  flands  inconteftable,  from  fo 
fcrong  and  concurring  an  evidence  on  its 
fiftfc** 

With  this  view,  it  may  not  be  an  un- 
acceptable application  of  the  remaining 
part  of  a  difcourfe  upon  this  day,  to 
give  you  a  (ketch  of  the  character  of 
Herod,  not  as  drawn  from  fcripture, — 
for  in  general  it  furnifhes  us  with  few 
materials  for  fuch  defcriptions  j  — the 
facred  fcripture  cuts  off  in  few  words 
the  hiftory  of  the  ungodly,  how  great 
foever  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world, — and  on  the  other  hand  dwells 
largely  upon  the  fmalleft  actions  of  the 

righteous. We   find   all    the  circum- 

flances  of  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Ifaac, 
Jacob,  and  Jofeph,  recorded  in  the  mi- 
nuted manner. — The  wicked  feem  only 
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mentioned  with  regret ;  juft  brought  up- 
on the  ftage,  on  purpofe  to  be  con- 
demned. The  ufe  and  advantage  of 
which  conduct — is,  I  fuppofe,  the  reafon 
—as  in  general  it  enlarges  on  no  cha- 
racter, but  what  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
'Tis  however  undeniable,  that  the  lives 
of  bad  men  are  not  without  ufe, — and 
whenever  fuch  a  one  is  drawn,  not  with 
a  corrupt  view  to  be  admired — but  on 
purpofe  to  be  detefted — it  muft  excite 
fuch  an  horror  againft  vice,  as  will 
ftrike  indirectly  the  fame  good  impref- 
fion.  And  though  it  is  painful  to  the 
laft  degree  to  paint  a  man  in  the  fhades 
which  his  vices  have  caft  upon  him, 
—yet  when  'it  ferves  this  end,  and  at 
the  fame  time  illuftrates  a  point  in  fa- 
cred  hiftory — it  carries  its  own  excufe 
with  it. 

This  Herod,  therefore,  of  whom  the 
evangelift  fpeaks,  if  you  take  a  fuper- 
ficial  view  of  his  life,  you  would  fay  was 
a  compound  of  good  and  evil, — that 
though  he  was  certainly  a  bad  man, — 
yet  you  would  think  the  mafs  was  tern- 
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pered  at  the  fame  time  with  a  mixture 
of  good  qualities.  So  that  in  courfe, 
as  is  not  uncommon,  he  would  appear 
with  two  characters  very  different  from 
each  other.  If  you  looked  on  the  more 
favourable  fide,  you  would  fee  a  man  of 
great  addrefs — popular  in  his  behaviour 
—  generous,  prince-like  in  his  enter- 
tainments and  expences,  and,  in  a  word, 
fet  off  with  all  fuch  virtues  and  fhe\vy 
properties,  as  bid  high  for  the  counte- 
nance and  approbation  of  the  world. 

View  him  in  another  light,  he  was  an 
ambitious,  defigning  man,  —  fufpicious 
of  all  the  world, — rapacious, — implaca- 
ble in  his  temper,  without  fenfe  of  reli- 
gion,— or  feeling  of  humanity. Now 

in  all  fuch  complex  characters  as  this,— 
the  way  the  world  ufually  judges,  is,— 
to  fum  up  the  good  and  the  bad  againft 
each  other, — deduct  the  leffer  of  thefe 
articles  from  the  greater,  and  (as  we  do 
in  pafling  other  accounts)  give  credit 
to  the  man  for  what  remains  upon  the  ba- 
lance. Now,  though  this  feems  a  fair, 
— yet  I  fear  it  is  often  a  fallacious  rec- 
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koning, — which,  though  it  may  ferve  in 
many  ordinary  cafes  of  private  life,  yet 
will  not  hold  good  in  the  more  notori- 
ous inftances  of  men's  lives,  efpecially 
when  fo  complicated  with  good  and  bad, 
as  to  exceed  all  common  bounds  and 
proportions*  Not  to  be  deceived  in 
fuch  cafes,  we  mufl  work  by  a  different 
rule,  which,  though  it  may  appear  lefs 
candid,  —  yet,  to  make  amends,  I  am 
perfuaded  will  bring  us  in  general  much 
nearer  to  the  thing  we  want, — '• — which 
is  truth.  The  way  to  which  is — in  all 
judgments  of  this  kind,  to  diflinguifh 
and  carry  in  your  eye,  the  principal  and 
ruling  paffion  which  leads  the  character 
— and  feparate  that  from  the  other  parts 

of  it, and  then  take  notice,  how  far 

his  other  qualities,  good  and  bad,  are 
brought  to  ferve  and  fupport  that.  For 
want  of  this  diftincHon,  we  often  think 
ourfelves  inconfiftent  creatures,  when  we 
are  the  fartheft  from  it,  and  all  the  vari- 
ety of  fhapes  and  contradictory  appear- 
ances we  put  on  are  in  truth  but  fo  many 
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different  attempts  to  gratify  the  famd 
governing  appetite. 

With  this  clew,  let  us  endeavour  to 
unravel  this  character  of  Herod  as  here" 
given. 

The  firfl  thing  which  ftrike?  one  iri 
it,  is  ambition,  an  immoderate  third,  as 
well  as  jealoufy,  of  power ; — how  incon- 
fiftent  foever  in  other  parts,  his  charac- 
ter appears  invariable  in  this,  and  every 
a&ion  of  his  life  was  true  to  it. — From 
hence  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  that 
this  was  his  ruling  paffion, — and  that 
moft,  if  not  all  the  other  wheels,  were 
put  in  motion  by  this  firft  fpring.  Now 
let  us  confider  how  far  this  was  the  cafe  in 
faft. 

To  begin  with  the  worfl  part  of  him, 
—I  faid  he  was  a  man  of  no  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion, or  at  leaft  no  other  fenfe  of  it, 
but  that  which  ferved  his  turn — for  he  is 
recorded  to  have  built  temples  in  Judsea, 
and  creeled  images  in  them  for  idolatrous 
wormip— not  from  a  perfuafion  of  doing 
right,  for  he  was  bred  a  Jew,  and  con* 
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fequently  taught  to  abhor  all  idolatry, — 
but  he  was  in  truth  facrificing  all  this 
time  to  a  greater  idol  of  his  own,  his 
ruling  paflion ;  for,  if  we  may  truft  Jd- 
fephus,  his  fole  view  in  fo  grofs  a  com- 
pliance was  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
Auguftus,  and  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
from  whom  he  held  his  power. — With 
this  he  was  greedy  and  rapacious — how 
could  he  be  otherwife,  with  fo  devouring 
an  appetite  as  ambition  to  provide  for  ? 
—•He  was  jealous  in  his  nature,  and  fuf- 

picious  of  all  the  world Shew  me  an 

ambitious  man  that  is  not  fo  j  for  as  fuch 
a  man's  hand,  like  Ifhmael's,  is  againft 
every  man,  he  concludes  that  every 
man's  hand  in  courfe  is  againft  his* 

Few  men  were  ever  guilty  of  more 
aftonifhing  a&s  of  cruelty— and  yet  the 
particular  inftances  of  them  in  Herod 
were  fuch  as  he  was  hurried  into  by  the 
alarms  this  waking  paflion  perpetually 
gave  him.  He  put  the  whole  Sanhedrim 
to  the  fword — fparing  neither  age,  or 
wifdom,v  or  merit  —  one  cannot  fup- 
pofe,  fimply  from  an  inclination  to  cru- 

VOL.  VI.  N 
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elty— no — they  had  oppofed  the  eftablifli* 
ment  of  his  power  at  jerufalem. 

His  own  fons,  two  hopeful  youths, 
he  cut  off  by  a  public  execution. — The 
word  men  have  natural  affection — and 
fuch  a  flroke  as  this  would  run  fo  con- 
trary to  the  natural  workings  of  it,  that 
you  are  forced  to  fuppofe  the  impulfe  of 
fome  more  violent  inclination  to  over- 
rule and  conquer  it>-  And  fo  it  was, 
for  the  Jewifh  hiftorian  tells  us,  'twas 
jealoufy  of  power — his  darling  object— - 
of  which  he  feared  they  would  one  day 
or  other  difpoflefs  him— fufficient  induce- 
ment to  tranfport  a  man  of  fuch  a  tem« 
per  into  the  bloodieft  excefies. 

Thus  far  this  one  fatal  and  extrava- 
gant paffion  accounts  for  the  dark  fide 
of  Herod's  charafter.  This  governing 
principle  being  firft  laid  open— all  his 
other  bad  actions  follow  in  courfe,  like 
fo  many  fymptomatic  complaints  front 
the  fame  diftemper. 

Let  us  fee,  if  this  was  not  the  cafe 
even  of  his  virtues  too- 
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At  firft  fight  it  feems  a  myftery — how 
a  man  fo  black  as  Herod  had  been  thus 
far  defcribed — fhould  be  able  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  the  favour  and  friendmip  of 
fo  wife  and  penetrating  a  body  of  men  as 
the  Roman  fenate,  of  whom  he  held  his 
power.  To  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  fo  bad  and  detefted  a  character — and 
be  able  to  bear  it  up  as  Herod  did,  one 
would  think  he  muft  have  been  mafter  of 
fome  great  fecret  worth  enquiring  after 
—he  was  fo.  But  that  fecret  was  no 
other  than  what  appears  on  this  reverfe 
of  his  character. — He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  addrefs — popular  in  his  outward 
behaviour.  —  He  was  generous,  prince- 
like  in  his  entertainments  and  expences* 
The  world  was  then  as  corrupt,  at  leaft, 
as  now — and  Herod  under  flood  it — knew 
at  what  price  it  was  to  be  bought — -and 
what  qualities  would  bid  the  higheft  for 
its  good  word  and  approbation. 

And  in  truth,  he  judged  this  matter 
fo  well — that  notwithftanding  the  gene- 
ral odium  and  prepofleffion  which  arofe 
againft  fo  hateful  a  character— in   fpite 
N  2 
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of  all    the  impreflions,    from    fo   many 
repeated  complaints  of  his   cruelties  and 
oppreflions — -he  yet  ftemmed  the  torrent 
— and   by  the   fpecious   diiplay  of  thefc 
popular   virtues   bore  himfelf  up  againft. 
it  all  his  life. — So  that,  at  length,  when 
he  was  fummoned  to  Rome  to  anfwer  for 
his   crimes — Jofephus    tells   us — that    by 
the  mere  magnificence  of  his  expences— 
and   the   apparent  generofity  of  his   be- 
haviour,  he  intirely  confuted  the  whole 
charge — -and  fo  ingratiated   himfelf  with 
the  Roman  fenate — and  won  the  heart  of 
Auguftus  (as  he  had  that  of  Anthony  be- 
fore) that  he  ever  after  had  his  favour 
and  kindnefs ;    which  I   cannot   mention 
without  adding,  that  it  is  an  eternal  ftain 
upon  the  character  and  memory  of  Au- 
guftus, that  he  fold  his  countenance  and 
protection  to  fo  bad  a  man,  for  fo  mean 
and  bafe  a  confideration, 

From  this  point  of  view,  if  we  look 
back  upon  Herod — his  bell  qualities  will 
flirink  into  little  room,  and  how  glitter- 
ing foever  in  appearance,  when  brought 
to  this  balance,  are  found  wanting. 
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.And  in  truth,  if  we  would  not  willingly 
be  deceived  in  the  value  of  any  virtue  or 
fet  of  virtues  in  fo  complex  a  character 
—we  muft  call  them  to  this  very  ac- 
count j  examine  whom  they  ferve,  whaf 
paflion  and  what  principle  they  have  for 
their  mafter.  When  this  is  underftood, 
the  whole  clew  is  unravelled  at  once,  and 
the  character  of  Herod,  as  complicated 

as  it  is  given  us  in  hiftory when  thus 

analyfed,  is  fummed  up  in  three  words 
— : — That  hje  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
ambition,  who  ftuck  at  nothing  to  gratify  it 
fo  that  not  only  his  vices  were  mi- 
nifterial  to  his  ruling  paflion,  but  his 
virtues  too  (if  they  deferve  the  name) 
were  drawn  in,  and  lifted  into  the  fame 
fervice. 

Thus  much  for  the  character  of  He- 
rod— the  critical  review  of  which  has 
many  obvious  ufes,  to  which  I  may  trufl 
you,  having  time  but  to  mention  that 
particular  one  which  firft  led  me  into  this 
examination,  namely,  that  all  objections 
againft  the  evangelift's  account  of  this 
day's  {laughter  of  the  Bethlehemitifh  ia- 
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fants— from  the  incredibility  of  fo  horrid 
an  account — are  filenced  by  this  account 
of  the  man ;  fmce,  in  this,  he  acted  but 
like  himfelf,  and  juft  fo  as  you  would 
expect  in  the  fame  circumftances,  from 
every  man  of  fo  ambitious  a  head — and 
fo  bad  a  heart. — Confider,  what  havoc 
ambition  has  made — how  often  the  fame 
tragedy  has  been  acted  upon  larger  theatres 
— where  not  only  the  innocence  of  child- 
hood— or  the  grey  hairs  of  the  aged,  have 
found  no  protection — but  whole  coun- 
tries without  diftinction  have  been  put 
to  the  fword,  or,  what  is  as  cruel,  have 
been  driven  forth  to  nakednefs  and  fa- 
mine, to  make  way  for  new  ones,  under 

the   guidance   of  this   paffion For   a 

fpecimen  of  this,  reflect  upon  the  flory 
related  by  Plutarch  ;  when,  by  order  of 
the  Roman  fenate,  feventy  populous  ci- 
ties were  unawares  facked  and  deftroyed, 
at  one  prefixed  hour,  by  P.  -3imilius — 
by  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
unhappy  people  were  driven  in  one  day 
into  captivity — to  be  fold  to  the  higheft 
bidder,  to  end  their  days  in  cruel  labour 
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and  anguifli.  As  aftonifhing  as  the  ac- 
count before  us  is,  it  vanifhes  into  no- 
thing from  fuch  views,  fmce  it  is  plain 
from  all  hiftory,  that  there  is  no  wicked- 
nefs  too  great  for  fo  unbounded  a  caufe, 
and  that  the  moft  horrid  accounts  in  hif- 
tory are,  as  I  faid  above,  but  too  proba- 
ble effefts  of  it.— 

May  GOD  of  his  mercy  defend  man- 
kind from  future  experiments  of  this  kind 
— and  grant  we  may  make  a  proper  ufe 
of  them,  for  the  fake  of  Je£us  Chrift. 
Amen. 


C    185   ] 
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Job's  Account  of  the  Shortnefs  and 
Troubles  of  Life  confidered. 


JOB,    XIV.   I,   2. 

Man  that  Is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  a  few  days,  and  full 
of  trouble: — He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is 
cut  down;  he  fteeth  alfo  as  a  lhadow,  and  continued* 
not. 

JfrJ,  Jh>£ 

f-jp  HERE  is  fomething  in  this  re- 
•*•  fledion  of  holy  Job's  upon  the 
Ihortnefs  of  life,  and  inft  ability  of  hu- 
man affairs,  fo  beautiful  and  truly  fub- 
lime;  that  one  might  challenge  the 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  orators 
of  antiquity,  to  produce  a  fpecimen  of 
eloquence,  fo  noble  and  thoroughly  af- 
fecting. Whether  this  effect  be  owing 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  pathetic  nature 
of  the  fubjeft  reflected  on;  or  to  the 
eaftern  manner  of  expreflion,  in  a  ftyle 
more  exalted  and  fuitable  to  fo  great  a 
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fubjecl:,  or  (which  is  the  more  likely  ac- 
count), becaufe  they  are  properly  the 
words  of  that  Being,  who  fir  ft  infpired 
man  with  language,  and  taught  his 
mouth  to  utter  j  who  opened  the  lips  of 
the  dumb,  and  made  the  tongue  of  the 
infant  eloquent; — to  which  of  thefe  we 
are  to  refer  the  beauty  and  fublimity  of 
this,  as  well  as  that  of  numberlefs  other 
paflages  in  holy  writ,  may  not  feem  now 
material ;  but  furely  without  thefe  helps 
never  man  was  better  qualified  to  make 
juft  and  noble,  reflections  upon  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  life,  and  inftability  of  human  af- 
fairs, than  Job  was,  who  had  himfelf 
waded  through  fuch  a  fea  of  troubles, 
and  in  his  paflage  had  encountered 
many  viciffitudes  of  ftorms  and  fun- 
fliine,  and  by  turns  had  felt  both  the 
extremes,  of  all  the  happinefs,  and  all 
the  wretchednefs,  that  mortal  man  is 
heir  to. 

The  beginning  of  his  days  was 
crowned  with  every  thing  that  ambi- 
tion could  wifh  for ; — he  was  the  great- 
eft  of  all  the  men  of  the  Eaft — had 
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large  and  unbounded  pofieffions,  and 
no  doubt  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  life,  which  they  could 
adminifter. — Perhaps  you  -will  fay  a 
wife  man  might  not  be  inclined  to  give 
a  full  loofe  to  this  kind  of  happinefs, 
without  fome  better  fecurity  for  the 
fupport  of  it,  than  the  mere  pofTeffion 
of  fuch  goods  of  fortune,  which  often 
flip  from  under  us,  and  fometimes  un- 
accountably make  themfelves  wings 
and  fly  away. — But  he  had  that  fecu- 
rity too, — for  the  hand  of  Providence 
which  had  thus  far  protected,  was  flili 
leading  him  forwards,  and  feemed  en- 
gaged in  the  prefervation  and  continu- 
ance of  thefe  bleflings: — GOD  had  fet  a 
hedge  about  him,  and  about  all  that  he 
had  on  every  fide ;  he  had  bleffed  all 
the  works  of  his  hands,  and  his  fub- 
ftance  increafed  every  day.  Indeed, 
even  with  this  fecurity,  riches  to  him 
that  hath  neither  child  or  brother,  as  the 
wife  man  obferves,  inftead  of  a  comfort 
prove  fometimes  a  fore  travel  and  vex- 
ation.—The  mind  of  man  is  not  always 
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fatisfied  with  the  reafonable  affiirancc 
of  its  own  enjoyments,  but  will  looH. 
forwards,  as  if  it  difcovers  fome  imagi- 
nary void,  the  want  of  fome  beloved  ob- 
jeft  to  fill  his  place  after  him,  will  often 
difquiet  itfelf  in  vain,  and  fay—-"  For 
"  whom  do  I  labour,  and  bereave  my- 
<<  felfof  reft?" 

This  bar  to  his  happinefs  GOD  had 
likewife  taken  away,  in  bleffmg  him 
with  a  numerous  offspring  of  fons  and 
daughters,  the  apparent  inheritors  of 
all  his  prefent  happinefs. — Pleafmg  re.- 
fleftion !  to  think  the  bleffings  GOD 
has  indulged  one's  felf  in,  mail  be 
handed  and  continued  down  to  a  man's 
own  feed ;  how  little  does  this  differ 
from  a  fecond  enjoyment  of  them,  to 
an  affectionate  parent,  who  naturally 
looks  forward  with  as  ftrong  an  interefl 
upon  his  children,  as  if  he  was  to  live 
over  again  in  his  own  pofterity  ! 

What  could  be  wanting  to  finifh  fuch 

a   picture   of  a   happy   man  ? Surely 

nothing    except    a    virtuous     difpofition 
to  give  a  relifh  to  thefe  blcffmgs,   and 
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drreft  him  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of 
them. — He  had  that  too,  for  he  was  at 
perfect  and  upright  man,  one  that  feared 
GOD  and  efchewed  evil. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  profperityy 
which  was  as  great  as  could  well  fall  to 
the  mare  of  one  man  j — whilft  all  the 
world  looked  gay,  and  fmiled  upon  him, 
and  every  thing  round  him  feemed  to 
promife,  if  poffible,  an  increafe  of  hap- 
pinefs,  in  one  inftant  all  is  changed  into- 
forrow  and  utter  defpair. 

It  pleafed  GOD  for  wife  purpofes  to- 
blaft  the  fortunes  of  his  houfe,  and  cut 
off  the  hopes  of  his  pofterity,  and  in  one 
mournful  day  to  bring  this  great  prince 
from  his  palace  down  to  the  dunghill. 
His  flocks  and  herds,  in  which  confifled 
the  abundance  of  his  wealth,  were  part 
confumed  by  a  fire  from  heaven,  the 
remainder  taken  away  by  the  fword  of 
the  enemy :  his  fons  and  daughters, 
whom  'tis  natural  to  imagine  fo  good  a 
man  had  fo  brought  up  in  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  as  to  give  him  all  reafonable 
hopes  of  much  joy  and  pleafure  in  their 
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future  lives — natural  profpeft  for  a  pa- 
rent  to  look  forwards  at,  to  recompenfe 
him  for  the  rhany  cares  and  anxieties 
which  their  infancy  had  coft  him !  thefe 
dear  pledges  of  his  future  happinefs 
were  all,  all  fnatched  from  him  at  one 
blow,  juft  at  the  time  that  one  might 
imagine  they  were  beginning  to  be  the 
comfort  and  delight  of  his  old  age, 
which  moft  wanted  fuch  (laves  to  lean 
on; — and  as  circumftances  add  to  an 
evil,  fo  they  did  to  this;  for  it  fell 
out,  not  only  by  a  very  calamitous  acci- 
dent, which  was  grievous  enough  in  it- 
felf,  but  likewife  upon  the  back  of  his 
other  misfortunes,  when  he  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  bear  fuch  a  (hock  j  and  what 
would  ftill  add  to  it,  it  happened  at  an 
hour  when  he  had  lead  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  it,  when  he  would  naturally  think 
his  children  fecure  and  out  of  the  way 
of  danger.  "  For  whilft  they  were  feaft- 
"  ing  and  making  merry  in  their  eldeft 
"  brother's  houfe,  a  great  wind  out  of 
"  the  wildernefs  fmote  the  four  corners 
"  of  the  houfe,  and  it  fell  upon  them." 
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Such  a  concurrence  of  misfortunes 
is  not  the  common  lot  of  many:  and 
yet  there  are  mftances  of  fome  who  have 
undergone  as  fevere  trials,  and  bravely 
ftruggled  under  them ;  perhaps  by  na- 
tural force  of  fpirits,  the  advantages  of 
health,  and  the  cordial  affiftance  of  a 
friend.  And  with  thefe  helps,  what 
may  not  a  man  fuftain? — But  this  was 
not  Job's  cafe ;  for  fcarce  had  thefe 
evils  fallen  upon  him,  when  he  was 
not  only  borne  down  with  a  grievous 
diftemper,  which  afnH&ed  him  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  fole  of  his 
foot,  but  likewife  his  three  fiiends,  in 
|  whofe  kind  confolations  he  might  have 

found  a  medicine, even   the  wife  of 

his  bofom,  whofe  duty  it  was  with  a 
gentle  hand  to  have  foftened  all  his  for- 
rows,  inftead  of  doing  this,  they  cruelly 
infulted  and  became  the  reproachers  of 
his  integrity.  O  GOD  !  what  is  mart 
when  thou  thus  bruifeft  him,  and 
makeft  his  burden  heavier,  as  hi& 
ftrength  grows  lefs  ? — Who,  that  had 
found  himfelf  thus  an  example  of  the 
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many  changes  and  chances  of  this  mor- 
tal life  j when  he  confidered  him- 

felf  now  ftripped  and  left  deftitute  of 
fo  many  valuable  bleflings  which  the 
moment  before  thy  Providence  had 
poured  upon  his  head ; — when  he  re- 
flected upon  this  gay  delightfome  ftruc- 
ture,  in  appearance  fo  ftrongly  built,  fo 
pleafmgly  furrounded  with  every  thing 
that  could  flatter  his  hopes  and  wifhes, 
and  beheld  it  all  levelled  with  the 
ground  in  one  moment,  and  the  whole 
profpecl  vanifh  with  it  like  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  an  enchantment; — who  I  fay 
that  had  feen  and  felt  the  mock  of  fo 
fudden  a  revolution,  would  not  have 
been  furnifhed  with  juft  and  beautiful 
reflections  upon  the  occafion,  and  faid 
with  Job  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  That 
<c  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of 
"  few  days,  and  full  of  mifery — that  he 
"  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
"  down ;  he  fleeth  alfo  as  a  lhadow,  and 
"  continueth  not." 

The  words  of  the  text  are  an  epitome 
of  the  natural  and  moral  vanity  of  man, 
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and  contain  two  diftinct  declarations 
concerning  his  ftate  and  condition  in 
each  refpeft. 

Firft,  That  he  is  a  creature  of  few 
days ;  and  fecoridly,  That  thofe  days  are 
full  of  trouble. 

I  {hall  make  fome  reflections  upon  each 
of  thefe  in  their  order,  and  conclude  with 
a  practical  leflfon  from  the  whole. 

And  firft,  that  he  is  of  few  days.  The 
comparifon  which  Job  makes  ufe  of, 
That  man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  is 
extremely  beautiful,  'and  more  to  the 
purpofe  than  the  mod  elaborate  proof, 
which  in  truth  the  fubject  will  not  ea- 
fily  admit  of  j — the  mortnefs  of  life  be- 
ing a  point  fo  generally  complained  of 
in  all  ages  fmce  the  flood,  and  fo  univerr 
fally  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  fpecies,  as  to  require  no  evidence 
beyond  a  fimilitude  ;  the  intent  of  which 
is  not  fo  much  to  prove  the  fact,  as  to 
illuftrate  and  place  it  in  fuch  a  light  as 
to  ftrike  us,  and  bring  the  impreflion 
home  to  ourfelves  in  a  more  affecting 
manner. 

VQL.  VI,  O 
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Man  comes  forth,  fays  Job,  like  a 

flower,  and  is  cut  down  ; he  is  fent 

into  the  world  the  faireft  and  nobleft 
part  of  GOD'S  works, —  fafhioned  after 
the  image  of  his  Creator  with  refpeft  to 
reafon  and  the  great  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  he  cometh  forth  glorious  as  the 
flower  of  the  field  ;  as  it  furpafles  the 
vegetable  world  in  beauty,  fo  does  he  the 
animal  world  in  the  glory  and  excellen- 
cies of  his  nature. 

The  one — if  no  untimely  accident  op- 
prefs  it,  foon  arrives  at  the  full  period  of 
its  perfeclion, — is  fuffered  to  triumph 
for  a  few  moments,  and  is  plucked  up 
by  the  roots  in  the  very  pride  and  gayeft 
flage  of  its  being  : — or  if  it  happens  to 
efcape  the  hands  of  violence,  in  a  few 
days  it  neceflarily  fickens  of  itfelf  and 
dies  away. 

Man  likewife,  though  his  progrefs  is 
flower,  and  his  duration  fomething 
longer,  yet  the  periods  of  his  growth  and 
declenfion  are  nearly  the  fame  both  in 
the  nature  and  manner  of  them, 
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If  he  efcapes  the  dangers  which 
threaten  his  tender  years,  he  is  foon 
got  into  the  full  maturity  and  flrength 
of  life ;  and  if  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  not 
to  be  hurried  out  of  it  then  by  acci- 
dents, by  his  own  folly  and  intempe- 
rance— if  he  efcapes  thefe,  he  naturally 
decays  of  himfelf; — a  period  comes 
faft  upon  him,  beyond  which  he  was 

not  made   to  laft. Like  a  flower  or 

fruit  which  may  be  plucked  up  by  force 
before  the  time  of  their  maturity,  yet 
cannot  be  made  to  outgrow  the  period 
when  they  are  to  fade  and  drop  of  them- 
felves ;  when  that  comes,  the  hand  of 
nature  then  plucks  them  both  off,  and 
no  art  of  the  botanifl  can  uphold  the 
one,  or  (kill  of  the  phyfician  preferve 
the  other,  beyond  the  periods  to  which 
their  original  frames  and  conflitutions 
were  made  to  extend.  As  GOD  has  ap- 
pointed and  determined  the  feveral 
growths  and  decays  of  the  vegetable 
race,  fo  he  feems  as  evidently  to  have 
prefcribed  the  fame  laws  to  man,  as  well 
as  all  living  creatures,  in  the  firft  rudi- 
o  2 
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merits  of  which  there  are  contained  the 
fpecific  powers  of  their  growth,  dura- 
tion,, and  extinction ;  and  when  the  evo- 
lutions of  thofe  animal  powers  are  ex- 
haufted  and  run  down,  the  creature  ex- 
pires and  dies  of  itfelf,  as  ripe  fruit  falls 
from  the  tree,  or  a  flower  preferved  be- 
yond its  bloom  drops  and  perifhes  upon 
the  ftalk. 

Thus  much  for  this  comparifon  of 
Job's,  which  though  it  is  very  poetical, 
yet  conveys  a  juft  idea  of  the  thing  re- 
ferred to. "  That  he  fleeth  alfo  as  a 

fhadow,  and  continueth  not," — is  no  lefs 
a  faithful  and  fine  reprefentation  of  the 
fhortnefs  and  vanity  of  human  life,  of 
which  one  cannot  give  a  better  expla- 
nation, than  by  referring  to  the  original, 
from  whence  the  picture  was  taken. — 
With  how  quick  a  fucceffion  do  days, 
months,  and  years  pafs  over  our  heads  ? 
—how  truly  like  a  fhadow  that  de- 
parteth  do  they  flee  away  infenfibly, 
and  fcarce  leave  an  impreffion  with  us  ? 
when  we  endeavour  to  call  them 
back  by  reflection,  and  confider  in  what 
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manner  they  have  gone,  how  unable 
are  the  bed  of  us  to  give  a  tolerable 
account? — and  were  it  not  for  fome  of 
the  more  remarkable  ftages  which  have 
diftinguimed  a  few  periods  of  this  rapid 
progrefs — we  mould  look  back  upon 
it  all  as  Nebuchadnezzar  did  upon  his 
dream  when  he  awoke  in  the  morning; 
he  was  fenfible  many  things  had 
pafled,  and  troubled  him  too,  but  had 
pafled  on  fo  quickly,  they  had  left  no 
footfleps  behind,  by  which  he  could 
be  enabled  to  trace  them  back. 
Melancholy  account  of  the  life  of  man ! 
which  generally  runs  on  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  fcarce  to  allow  time  to  make  re- 
flections which  way  it  has  gone. 

How  many  of  our  firft  years  Hide  by 
in  the  innocent  fports  of  childhood,  in 
which  we  are  not  able  to^make  reflec- 
tions upon  them! — how*  many  more 
thoughtlefs  years  efcape  us  in  our 
youth,  when  we  are  unwilling  to  do  it, 
and  are  fo  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  plea- 
fure,  as  to  have  no  time  to  fparc,  to  flop 
and  confider  them ! 
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When  graver  and  riper  years  come 
on,  and  we  begin  to  think  it  time  to  re- 
form and  fet  up  for  men  of  fenfe  and 
conduct,  then  the  bufmefs  and  perplex- 
ing interefts  of  this  world,  and  the  end- 
lefs  plotting  and  contriving  how  to  make 
the  moft  of  it,  do  fo  wholly  employ  us, 
that  we  are  too  bufy  to  make  reflections 
upon  fo  unprofitable  a  fubjecl:.— -As  fa- 
milies and  children  encreafe,  fo  do  our 
affections,  and  with  them  are  multiplied 
our  cares  and  toils  for  their  prefervation 
and  eftablimment ; — all  which  take  up 
our  thoughts  fo  clofely,  and  poffefs  them 
fo  long,  that  we  are  often  overtaken  by 
grey  hairs  before  we  fee  them,  or  have 
found  leifure  to  confider  how  far  we 
were  got, — what  we  have  been  doing— 
and  for  what  purpofe  GOD  fent  us  into 
the  world.  As  man  may  juftly  be  faid 
to  be  of  few  days,  considered  with  refpect 
to  this  hafty  fucceffion  of  things,  which 
foon  carries  him  into  the  decline  of  his 
life,  fo  may  he  likewife  be  faid  to  flee 
like  a  fhadow  and  continue  not,  when 
his  duration  is  compared  with  other 
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parts  of  GOD'S  works,  and  even  the 
works  of  his  own  hands,  which  outlaft 
him  many  generations ; — whilft  his—- 
as Homer  obferves,  like  leaves,  one  ge- 
neration drops,  and  another  fprings  up, 
to  fall  again  and  be  forgotten. 

But  when  we  farther  confider  his  days 
in  the  light  in  which  we  ought  chiefly 
to  view  them,  as  they  appear  in  thy 
fight,  O  GOD!  with  whom  a  thoufand 
years  are  but  as  yefterday ;  when  we  re- 
flect that  this  hand-breadth  of  life  is  all 
that  is  meafured  out  to  man  from  that 
eternity  for  which  he  is  created,  how 
does  his  fhort  fpan  vanifh  to  nothing  in 
the  comparifon !  'Tis  true,  the  greatefl 
portion  of  time  will  do  the  fame  when 
compared  with  what  is  to  come;  and 
therefore  fo  fhort  and  tranlitory  a  one, 
as  threefcore  years  and  ten,  beyond 
which  all  is  declared  to  be  labour  and 
forrow,  may  the  eafier  be  allowed:  and 
yet  how  uncertain  are  we  of  that  por- 
tion, ihort  as  it  is !  Do  not  ten  thou- 
fand accidents  break  off  the  flender 
thread  of  human  life,  long  before  it  can 
o  4 
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be  drawn  out  to  that  extent  ? — The 
new-born  babe  falls  down  an  eafy  prey, 
and  moulders  back  again  into  duft, 
like  a  tender  bloflbm  put  forth  in  an 
untimely  hour. — The  hopeful  youth  in 
the  very  pride  and  beauty  of  his  life  is 
cut  off;  fome  cruel  diflemper  or  un- 
thought-of  accident  lays  him  proflrate 
upon  the  earth,  to  purfue  Job's  com- 
parifon,  like  a  blooming  flower  fmit 
and  Ihrivelled  up  with  a  malignant  blaft 
—In  this  fiage  of  life  chances  multiply 
upon  us, — the  feeds  of  diforders  are 
fown  by  intemperance  or  neglect, — in- 
fectious diftempers  are  more  eafily  con- 
traded  j  when  contra&ed  they  rage  with 
greater  violence,  and  the  fuccefs  in 
many  cafes  is  more  doubtful,  infomuch 
that  they  who  have  exercifed  themfelves 
in  computations  of  this  kind  tell  us, 
"  That  one  half  of  the  whole  fpecies, 
which  are  born  into  the  world,  go  out  of 
it  again,  and  are  all  dead  in  fo  fliort  a 
fpace  as  the  firfl  feventeen  years." 

Thefe  reflections  may  be   fufficient   to 
illustrate  the  firft  part  of  Job's  declara- 
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tion,  "  That  man  is  of  few  days**  Let 
tis  examine  the  truth  of  the  other,  and 
fee,  whether  he  is  not  likewife  full  of 
trouble. 

And  here  we  muft  not  take  our  ac- 
count from  the  flattering  outfide  of 
things,  which  are  generally  fet  off  with 
a  glittering  appearance  enough,  efpe- 
cially  in  what  is  called  higher  life. — 
Nor  can  we  fafely  truft  the.  evidence  of 
fome  of  the  more  merry  and  thought- 
iefs  amongft  us,  who  are  fo  fet  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  life  as  feldom  to  reflect 
upon  the  troubles  of  it; — or  who,  per- 
haps, becaufe  they  are  not  yet  come  ta 
this  portion  of  their  inheritance,  imagine 
it  is  not  their  common  lot. — Nor  laftly, 
are  we  to  form  an  idea  of  it  from 
the  delufive  ftories  of  a  few  of  the  mod 
profperous  pafiengers,  who  have  fortu- 
nately failed  through  and  efcaped  the 
rougher  toils  and  diftrefles.  But  we 
are  to  take  our  account  from  a  clofe  fur- 
vey  of  human  life,  and  the  real  face  of 
things,  ftript  of  every  thing  that  can 
palliate  or  gild  it  over.  We  mutt  hear 
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the  general  complaint  of  all  ages,  and 
read  the  hiftories  of  mankind.  If  we 
look  into  them,  and  examine  them  to 
the  bottom,  what  do  they  contain  but 
the  hiftory  of  fad  and  uncomfortable 
paflfages,  which  a  good-natured  man 
cannot  read  but  with  oppreffion  of 
fpirits  ?— Confider  the  dreadful  fuccef- 
fion  of  wars  in  one  part  or  other  of  the 
earth,  perpetuated  from  one  century  to 
another  with  fo  little  intermiffion,  that 
mankind  have  fcarce  had  time  to  breathe 
from  them,  fmce  ambition  firft  came 
into  the  world ;  confider  the  horrid 
effects  of  them  in  all  thofe  barbarous 
devaftations  we  read  of,  where  whole 
nations  have  been  put  to  the  fword,  or 
have  been  driven  out  to  nakednefs  and 
famine  to  make  room  for  new-comers. 
—Confider  how  great  a  part  of  our  fpe- 
cies,  in  all  ages  down  to  this,  have  been 
trod  under  the  feet  of  cruel  and  capri- 
cious tyrants,  who  would  neither  hear 
their  cries,  nor  pity  their  diftrefles— 
Confider  flavery,  —  what  it  is  —  how 
bitter  a  draught,  and  how  many  millions 
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have  been  made  to  drink  of  it ;— which 
if  it  can  poifon  all  earthly  happinefs 
when  exercifed  barely  upon  our  bodies, 
what  muft  it  be,  when  it  comprehends 
both  the  flavery  of  body  and  mind  ?— 
To  conceive  this,  look  into  the  hiftory 
of  the  Romifh  church  and  her  tyrants 
(or  rather  executioners),  who  feem  to 
have  taken  pleafure  in  the  pangs  and 
convulfions  of  their  fellow-creatures. — 
Examine  the  inquifition,  hear  the  me- 
lancholy notes  founded  in  every  cell.— • 
Confider  the  anguifh  of  mock  trials,  and 
the  exquifite  tortures  confequent  there- 
upon, mercilefsly  inflicted  upon  the  un- 
fortunate, where  the  racked  and  weary 
foul  has  fo  often  wifhed  to  take  its  leave 
—but  cruelly  not  fuffered  to  depart.— 
Confider  how  many  of  thefe  helplefs 
wretches  have  been  haled  from  thence 
in  all  periods  of  this  tyrannic  ufurpa- 
tion,  to  undergo  the  maffacres  and 
flames  to  which  a  falfe  and  a  bloody  re- 
ligion has  condemned  them. 

If  this  fad  hiftory  and   detail   of  the 
more  public   caufes  of    the  miferies  of 
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man  are  not  fufficient,  let  us  behold 
him  in  another  light  with  refpect  to  the 
more  private  caufes  of  them,  and  fee 
whether  he  is  not  full  of  trouble  like- 
wife  there,  and  almofl  born  to  it  as 
naturally  as  the  fparks  fly  upwards. 
If  we  confider  man  as  a  creature  full 
of  wants  and  necemties  (whether  real 
or  imaginary),  which  he  is  not  able  to 
fupply  of  himfelf,  what  a  train  of  dif- 
appointments,  vexations,  and  depen- 
dencies are  to  be  feen,  iffuing  from 
thence  to  perplex  and  make  his  being 

uneafy  ! How    many    juftlings    and 

hard  ftruggles  do  we  undergo,  in  mak- 
ing our  way  in  the  world! — How  bar- 
baroufly  held  back ! — How  often  and 
bafely  overthrown,  in  aiming  only  at 
getting  bread! — How  many  of  us  never 
attain  it — at  lead  not  comfortably, — but 
from  various  unknown  caufes — eat  it  all 
our  lives  long  in  bitternefs ! 

If  we  Ihift  the  fcene,  and  look  up- 
wards, towards  thofe  whofe  fituation  in 
life  feems  to  place  them  above  the  for- 
rows  of  this  kind,  yet  where  are  they 
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exempt  from  others  ?  Do  not  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  meet  with  fad 
accidents  and  numberlefs  calamities  in 
other  refpe&s,  which  often  make  them 
go  heavily  all  their  lives  long  ? 

How  many  fall  into  chronical  infirmi- 
ties, which  render  both  their  days  and 
nights  reftlefs  and  infupportable  !  * 
How  many  of  the  higheft  rank  are  tore 
up  with  ambition,  or  foured  with  difap- 
pointments  :  and  how  many  more,  from  a 
thoufand  fecret  caufes  of  difquiet,  pine 
away  in  filence,  and  owe  their  deaths  to 

jforrow   and   dejection   of    heart ! If 

we  caft  our  eyes  upon  the  loweft  clafs 
and  condition  of  life, — the  fcene  is  more 
melancholy  {till.  —  Millions  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, born  to  no  inheritance 
but  poverty  and  trouble,  forced  by  the 
neceffity  of  their  lots  to  drudgery  and 
painful  employments,  and  hard  fet  with 
that  too,  to  get  enough  to  keep  them- 

felves    and    families    alive. So    that 

upon  the  whole,  when  we  have  exa- 
mined the  true  ftate  and  condition  of 
human  life,  and  have  made  fome  allow- 
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ances  for  a  few  fugacious,  deceitful 
pleafures,  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  to 
be  found  which  contradicts  Job's  de- 
fcription  of  it.  —  Whichever  way  we 
look  abroad,  we  fee  fome  legible  cha- 
racters of  what  GOD  firft  denounced 
againft  us,  "  That  in  forrow  we  fhould 
eat  our  bread,  till  we  return  to  the 
ground  from  whence  we  were  taken  *." 

But  fome  one  will  fay,  Why  are  we 
thus  to  be  put  out  of  love  with  human 
life  ?  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  expofe  the 
dark  fides  of  it  to  us,  or  enlarge  upon  the 
infirmities  which  are  natural,  and  confe- 
quently  out  of  our  power  to  redrefs  ? 

I  anfwer,  that  the  fubject  is  never- 
thelefs  of  great  importance,  fince  it  is 
neceflary  every  creature  mould  under- 
ftand  his  prefent  ftate  and  condition, 
to  put  him  in  mind  of  behaving  fuitably 
to  it. — Does  not  an  impartial  furvey  of 
man  —  the  holding  up  this  glafs  to 
fhew  him  his  defects  and  natural  infir- 
mities, naturally  tend  to  cure  his  pride, 

*  N.  B.  Mod  of  thefe  reik&fons  upon  the  mi- 
fcries  of  life  arc  taken  from  Woollafton. 
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and  clothe  him  with  humility,  which  is 
a  drefs  that  bed  becomes  a  fhort-lived 
and  a  wretched  creature?  —  Does  not 
the  confideration  of  the  fhortnefs  of  our 
life  convince  us  of  the  wifdom  of  dedi- 
cating fo  fmall  a  portion  to  the  great 
purpofes  of  eternity  ? 

Laftly,  When  we  reflect  that  this 
fpan  of  life,  fhort  as  it  is,  is  chequered 
with  fo  many  troubles,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  world  fprings  up,  or  can 
be  enjoyed  without  a  mixture  of  forrow, 
how  infenfibly  does  it  incline  us  to  turn 
our  eyes  and  affedions  from  fo  gloomy 
a  profpect,  and  fix  them  upon  that  hap- 
pier country,  where  afflictions  cannot 
follow  us,  and  where  GOD  will  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  off  our  faces  for  ever 
and  ever !  Amen. 
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Evil  Speaking. 

JAMES,    I.    26. 

if  any  man  among  you  fetm  to  be  religious,  and  bii- 
dJeth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own  heart, 
that  man's  religion  is  vain. 

f\''t  the  many  duties  owing  both  to 
^^  GOD  and  our  neighbour,  there  are 
fcarce  any  men  fo  bad,  as  not  to  acquit 
themfelves  of  fome,  and  few  fo  good,  I 
fear,  as  to  praftife  all. 

Every  man  feems  willing  enough  to 
compound  the  matter,  and  adopt  fo 
much  of  the  fyftem,  as  will  leaft  inter- 
fere with  his  principal  and  ruling  paf- 
k  lion,  and  for  thofe  parts  which  would 
occafion  a  more  troublefome  opposition, 
to  confider  them  as  hard  fayings,  and  fo 
leave  them  for  thofe  to  praclife,  whofe 
natural  tempers  are  better  fuited  to  the 

VOL,  vi»  p 
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ftruggle.  So  that  a  man  fhall  be  covet- 
ous, oppreffive,  revengeful,  neither  a 
lover  of  truth,  or  common  honefty,  and 
yet,  at  the  fame  time,  mail  be  very  re- 
ligious, and  fo  fanftified,  as  not  once  to 
fail  of  paying  his  morning  and  evening 
facrifice  to  GOD.  So,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  mail  live  without  GOD  in  the 
world,  have  neither  any  great  fenfe  of 
religion,  or  indeed  pretend  to  have  any, 
and  yet  be  of  niceft  honour,  confcien- 
tioufly  juft  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings. 
And  here  it  is  that  men  generally  betray 
themfelves,  deceiving,  as  the  apoftle 
fays,  their  own  hearts;  of  which  the 
inflances  are  fo  various,  in  one  degree 
or  other,  throughout  human  life,  that 
one  might  fafely  fay,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind live  in  fuch  a  contradiction  to 
themfelves,  that  there  is  no  character  fo 
hard  to  be  met  with  as  one,  which,  upon 
a  critical  examination,  will  appear  alto- 
gether uniform,  and  in  every  point  con- 
fiftent  with  itfelf. 

If  fuch  a  contraft  was  only  obfervable 
in  the  different  ftages  of  a  man's  life,  it 
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would  ceafe  to  be  either  a  matter  of 
wonder  or  of  juft  reproach.  Age,  ex- 
perience, and  much  reflection,  may  na- 
turally enough  be  fuppofed  to  alter  a 
man's  fenfe  of  things,  and  fo  entirely  to 
transform  him,  that,  not  only  in  out- 
ward appearances,  but  in  the  very  caft 
and  turn  of  his  mind,  he  may  be  as  un- 
like and  different  from  the  man  he  was 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  as  he  ever 
was  from  any  thing  of  his  own  fpecies. 
This,  I  fay,  is  naturally  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  in  fome  cafes  might  be  praife- 
worthy  too;  but  the  obfervation  is  to 
be  made  of  men  in  the  fame  period  of 
their  lives,  that  in  the  fame  day,  fome- 
times  in  the  very  fame  action,  they  are 
utterly  inconfiftent  and  irreconcileable 

with  themfelves. Look  at   a  man  in 

one  light,  and  he  mail  feem  wife,  pene- 
trating, difcreet,  and  brave :  behold  him 
in  another  point  of  view,  and  you  fee  a 
creature  all  over  folly  and  indifcretion, 
weak  and  timorous  as  cowardice  and 
indifcretion  can  make  him.  A  man 
ihall  appear  gentle,  courteous,  and  be- 
P  2 
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nevolent   to   all   mankind ;     follow    him 
into  his  own  houfe,    may  be  you  fee  a 
tyrant,   morofe  and  favage  to  all  whofe 
happinefs    depends    upon    his    kindnefs- 
A   third    in    his     general    behaviour    is 
found     to    be     generous,     difmterefted, 
humane,    and    friendly,  —  hear    but   the 
fad  flory  of  the  friendlefs  orphans,   too 
ereduloufly   trufting   all   their   little  fub- 
ftance   into   his  hands,  and  he  (hall  ap- 
pear more  fordid,  more  pitilefs  and  un- 
juft,    than   the    injured   themfelves   have 
bitternefs    to  paint   him.      Another  fhall 
be   charitable   to  the  poor,   uncharitable 
in  his  cenfures  and   opinions  of  all  the 
reft    of   the  world  befides  j  —  temperate 
in    his     appetites,     intemperate     in    his 
tongue  :   fhall  have  too  much  confcience 
and  religion  to  cheat  the  man  who  trufts 
him,  and,  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  bufmefs 
of  debtor  and  creditor  extends,   mall  be 
juft    and    fcrupulous    to    the    uttermoft 
mite  j    yet,   in  matters  of  full  as   great 
concern,  where  he  is  to  have  the   han- 
dling of  the  party's  reputation  and  good 
name, — the    deareft,   the   tendered  pro- 
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perty  the  man  has,  he  will  do  him  irre- 
parable damage,  and  rob  him  there  with- 
out  meafure  or  pity. — 

And  this  feems  to  be  that  particular 
piece  of  inconfiftency  and  contradiction 
which  the  text  is  levelled  at,  in  which 
the  words  feem  fo  pointed,  as  if  St. 
James  had  known  more  flagrant  in- 
ftances  of  this  kind  of  delufion,  than 
what  had  fallen  under  the  obfervation  of 
any  of  the  reft  of  the  apoftles ;  he  being 
more  remarkably  vehement  and  copious 
upon  that  fubjeft  than  any  other. 

Doubtlefs  fome  of  his  "converts  had 
been  notorioufly  wicked  and  licentious 
in  this  remorfelefs  practice  of  defama- 
tion and  evil-fpeaking.  Perhaps  the 
holy  man,  though  fpotlefs  as  an  angel 
(for  no  character  is  too  facred  for  ca- 
lumny to  blacken),  had  grievoufly  fuf- 
fered  himfelf,  and,  as  his  blefled  Mafter 
foretold  him,  had  been  cruelly  reviled, 
and  e.\i\fpoken  of. 

All  his  labours  in  the  gofpel,  his  un- 
affefted  and  perpetual  folicitude  for  the 
preservation  of  his  flock,  his  watching^ 
p  3 
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and  faftings,  his  poverty,  his  natural 
fimplicity  and  innocence  of  life,  all  per- 
haps were  not  enough  to  defend  him 
from  this  unruly  weapon,  fo  full  of 
deadly  poifon.  And  what  in  all  likeli- 
hood might  move  his  forrow  and  indig- 
nation more,  fome  who  feemed  the  mofl 
devout  and  zealous  of  all  his  converts, 
were  the  mofl:  mercilefs  and  uncharita- 
ble in  that  refpecl  :  Having  a  form  of 
godlinefs,  full  of  bitter  envyings  and 
ftrife. 

With  fuch  it  is  that  he  expoftulates  fo 
largely  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  epif- 
tle  :  and  there  is  fomething  in  his  viva- 
city tempered  with  fuch  affection  and 
concern,  as  well  fuited  the  character  of 
an  infpired  man.  My  brethren,  fays 
the  apoftle,  thefe  things  ought  not  to 
be. — The  wifdom  that  is  from  above  is 
pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  full  of  mercy, 
without  partiality,  without  hypocrify. 
The  wifdom  from  above, —  that  hea- 
venly religion  which  I  have  preached  to 
you,  is  pure,  alike  and  confiftent  with 
itfelf  in  all  its  parts;  like  its  great  Au- 
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thor,  'tis  univerfally  kind  and  benevolent 
in  all  cafes  and  circum fiances.  Its  firft 
glad  tidings  were  peace  upon  earth, 
good-will  towards  men ;  its  chief  cor- 
ner-ftone,  its  moft  diflinguiming  cha- 
racter is  love,  that  kind  principle  which 
brought  it  down,  in  the  pure  exercife 
of  which  confifls  the  chief  enjoyment  of 
heaven  from  whence  it  came.  But  this 
practice,  my  brethren,  cometh  not  from 
above,  but  it  is  earthly,  fenfual,  devilifh, 
full  of  confufion  and  every  evil  work. 
Reflect  then  a  moment ;  can  a  fountain 
fend  forth,  at  the  fame  place,  fweet  water 
and  bitter  ?  Can  the  fig-tree,  my  bre- 
thren, bear  olive-berries ;  either  a  vine, 
figs  ?  Lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts, 
and  let  your  confciences  fpeak. — Ought 
not  the  fame  juft  principle,  which  re- 
flrains  you  from  cruelty  and  wrong  in 
one  cafe,  equally  to  withhold  you  from 
it  in  another  ? — Should  not  charity  and} 
good-will,  like  the  principle  of  life,  cir- 
culating through  the  fmalleft  veflels  in 
every  member,  ought  it  not  to  operate 
as  regularly  upon  you,  throughout,  as 
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well  upon  your  words  as  upon  your  ac- 
tions ? 

If  a  man  is  wife  and  endued  with 
knowledge,  let  him  fhew  it  out  of  a 
good  converfation,  with  meeknefs  of 

wifdom.      But if  any  man   amongfl 

you  feemeth  to  be  religious feemeth 

to  be, for  truly  religious  he  cannot 

be, — and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but 
deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  reli- 
gion is  vain. This  is  the  full  force 

of  St.  James's  reafoning,  upon  which  I 
have  dwelt  the  more,  it  being  the  found- 
ation, upon  which  is  grounded  this 
clear  decifion  of  the  matter  left  us  in 
the  text.  In  which  the  apoflle  feems  to 
have  fet  the  two  characters  of  a  faint  and 
a  flanderer  at  fuch  variance,  that  one 
would  have  thought  they  could  never 
have  had  a  heart  to  have  met  together 
again.  But  there  are  no  alliances  too 

ftrange   for   this   world. How  many 

may  we  obferve  every  day,  even  of  the 
gentler  fex,  as  well  as  our  own,  who, 
without  conviction  of  doing  much 
wrong,  in  the  midft  of  a  full  career  of 
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calumny  and  defamation,  rife  up  punc- 
tual at  the  ftated  hour  of  prayer,  leave 
the  cruel  ftory  half  untold  till  they  re- 
turn,— go,— and  kneel  down  before  the 
throne  of  heaven,  thank  GOD  that  he 
had  not  made  them  like  others,  and  that 
his  Holy  Spirit  had  enabled  them  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  day,  in  fo  chriftian 
and  confcientious  a  manner  ! 

This  delufive  itch  for  flander,  too 
common  in  all  ranks  of  people,  whether 
to  gratify  a  little  ungenerous  refent- 
ment ; — whether  oftener  out  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  levelling,  from  a  narrownefs 
and  poverty  of  foul,  ever  impatient  of 
merit  and  fuperiority  in  others  ;  whe- 
ther a  mean  ambition,  or  the  infatiate 
luft  of  being  witty  (a  talent  in  which  ill- 
nature  and  malice  are  no  ingredients) ; 
or  laftly,  whether  from  a  natural  cruel- 
ty of  difpofition,  abftracled  from  all 
views  and  confiderations  of  felf :  to 
which  one,  or  whether  to  all  jointly,  we 
are  indebted  for  this  contagious  mala- 
dy, thus  much  is  certain,  from  what- 
ever feeds  it  fprings,  the  growth  and 
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progrefs  of  it  are  as  deftruclive  to,  as 
they-  are  unbecoming,  a  civilized  people. 
To  pafs  a  hard  and  ill-natured  reflection, 
upon  an  undefigning  aclion ;  to  invent, 
or,  which  is  equally  bad,  to  propagate 
a  vexatious  report  without  colour  and 
grounds  ;  to  plunder  an  innocent  man 
of  his  character  and  good  name,  a  jewel 
which,  perhaps,  he  has  flarved  himfelf 
to  purchafe,  and  probably  would  hazard 
his  life  to  fecure ;  to  rob  him  at  the 
fame  time  of  his  happinefs  and  peace 
of  mind,  perhaps  his  bread, — the  bread, 
may  be,  of  a  virtuous  family  ;  and  in  all 
this,  as  Solomon  fays  of  the  madman, 
who  cafleth  firebrands,  arrows,  and 
death,  and  faith,  Am  I  not  in  fport  ? 
all  this  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  oftener 
from  worfe  motives  ;  the  whole  appears 
fuch  a  complication  of  badnefs,  as  re- 
quires no  words  or  warmth  of  fancy  to 
aggravate.  Pridej  treachery,  envy,  hy- 
pocrify,  malice,  cruelty,  and  felf-love, 
may  have  been  faid,  in  one  fhape  or 
other,  to  have  occafioned  all  the  frauds 
and  mifchiefs  that  ever  happened  in  the 
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world  ;  but  the  chances  againft  a  coin- 
cidence of  them  all  in  one  perfon  are  fo 
many,  that  one  would  have  fuppofed 
the  character  of  a  common  flanderer  as 
rare  and  difficult  a  production  in  nature 
as  that  of  a  great  genius,  which  feldom 
happens  above  once  in  an  age. 

But  whatever  was  the  cafe,  when  St. 
James  wrote  his  epiftle,  we  have  been 
very  fuccefsful  in  later  days,  and  have 
found  out  the  art,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  light  and  made,  to  compound 
all  thefe  vices  together,  fo  as  to  give 
body  and  ftrength  to  the  whole,  whilft 
no  one  but  a  difcerning  artift  is  able  to 
difcover  the  labours  that  join  in  finiih- 

ing   the    picture. And,    indeed,    like 

many  other  bad  originals  in  the  world_, 
— it  {lands  in  need  of  all  the  difguife  it 
has. — For  who  could  be  enamoured  of 
a  character,  made  up  of  fo  loathfome 

a   compound, could  they   behold  it 

naked, — in  its  crooked  and  deformed 
fhape, — — with  all  its  natural  and  de- 
tefted  infirmities  laid  open  to  public 
view  ? 
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And,  th€refore,  it  were  to  be  wimed1, 
that  one  could  do  in  this  malignant  cafe 
of  the  mind, — what  is  generally  done 
for  the  public  good,  in  the  more  malig- 
nant and  epidemical  cafes  of  the  body, 
— that  is, — when  they  are  found  infec- 
tious,—to  write  a  hiflory  of  the  dif- 
temper,  —  and  afcertain  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  malady,  fo  that  every  one 
might  know,  whom  he  might  venture 
to  go  near,  with  tolerable  fafety  to  him- 

felf. But  alas  !  the  fymptoms  of  this 

appear  in  fo  many  ftrange  and  contra- 
dictory fhapes,  and  vary  fo  wonderfully 
with  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  patient, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  clafled,— or  re- 
duced to  any  one  regular  fyilem. 

Ten  thoufand  are  the  vehicles  in  which 
this  deadly  poifon  is  prepared  and  com- 
municated to  the  world,— and,  by  fome 
artful  hands,  'tis  done  by  fo  fubtle  and 
nice  an  infufion,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
tafted  or  difcovered,  but  by  its  effects. 

How  frequently  is  the  honefty  and  in- 
tegrity of  a  man  difpofed  of  by  a  fmile 
or  a  fhrug  ? — How  many  good  and  ge^ 
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fterous  actions  have  been  funk  into  ob- 
livion by  a  diftruftful  look, — or  flampt 
with  the  imputation  of  proceeding  from 
bad  motives,  by  a  myilerious  and  fea- 
fonable  whifper  ? 

Look  into   companies   of   thofe  whofe 
gentle  natures  mould  difann  them,— • 
we    fhall    find    no    better    account. 
How  large  a  portion  of  chaftity  is  fent 

out  of  the  world  by  diftant  hints, 

nodded  away,  and  cruelly  winked  into 
fufpicion,  by  the  envy  of  thofe  who  are 
paft  all  temptation  of  it  themfelves  2 

How  often'  does   the   reputation  of 

a  helplefs  creature  bleed  by  a  report — 
which  the  party  who  is  at  the  pains  to 
propagate  it,  beholds  with  much  pity 

and  fellow-feeling, that  me  is  heartily 

forry  for   it, — hopes   in   GOD    it   is   not 

true; however,    as   Archbifhop    Til- 

lotfon.  wittily  obferves  upon  it,  is  re- 
folved,  in  the  mean  time,  to  give  the  re- 
port her  pafs,  that  at  leaft  it  may  have 
fair  play  to  take  its  fortune  in  the  world, 
— to  be  believed  or  not,  according  to 
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the  charity  of  thofe,  into  whofe  hands  it 
fhall  happen  to  fall. 

So  fruitful  is  this  vice  in  variety  of 
experiments,  to  fatiate  as  well  as  difguife 
itfelf.  But  if  thefe  fmoother  weapons 
cut  fo  fore, — what  (hall  we  fay  of  open 
and  unbluming  feandal — -fubje&ed  to  no 
caution, — tied  down  to  no  reftraints  ? — 
If  the  one,  like  an  arrow  (hot  in  the 
dark,  does  neverthelefs  fo  much  fccret 
mifchief, — this,  like  the  peftilence  which 
rageth  at  noon-day,  fweeps  all  before  it, 
levelling  without  diftinclion  the  good 
and  the  bad  ;  a  thoufand  fall  befide  it, 
'and  ten  thoufand  on  its  right  hand, — 
they  fall — fo  rent  and  torn  in  this  tender 
part  of  them,  fo  unmercifully  butcher- 
ed, as  fometimes  never  to  recover  either 
the  wounds, — or  the  anguifh  of  heart, — - 
which  they  have  occafioned. 

But  there  is  nothing  fo  bad  which  wiH 
not  admit  of  fomething  to  be  faid  in  its 
.defence. 

And  here  it  may  be  afked, — Whether 
the  inconveniencies  and  ill  effefts  which 
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the  world  feels  from  the  licentioufnefs 
of  this  praftice  —  are  not  fufficiently 
counterbalanced  by  the  real  influence  it 
has  upon  men's  lives  and  conducl  ?— — • 
That  if  there  was  no  evil  fpeaking  in 
the  world,  thoufands  would  be  encou- 
raged to  do  ill, — and  would  rufti  into 
many  indecorums,  like  a  horfe  into  the 
battle,  —  were  they  fure  to  efcape  the 
tongues  of  men. 

That  if  we  take  a  general  view  of  the 
world, — we  mail  find  that  a  great  deal 
of  virtue, — at  lead  of  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  it, — is  not  fo  much  from 
any  fixed  principle,  as  the  terror  of  what 
the  world  will  fay, —  and  the  liberty  it 
will  take  upon  the  occafions  we  mall 
give. 

That,  if  we  defcend  to  particulars, 
numbers  are  every  day  taking  more  pains 
to  be  well  fpoken  of, — than  what  would 
actually  enable  them  to  live  fo  as  to  de- 
ferve  it. 

That  there  are  many  of  both  fexes, 
who  can  fupport  life  well  enough  with- 
out honour  and  chaftity, — who,  without 
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reputation  (which  is  but  the  opinion 
which  the  world  has  of  the  matter), 
would  hide  their  heads  in  fhame,  and 
fink  down  in  utter  defpair  of  happinefs. 
—No  doubt  the  tongue  is  a  weapon, 
which  does  chaftife  many  indecorums, 
which  the  laws  of  men  will  not  reach, 
—and  keeps  many  in  awe — whom  con- 
fcience  will  not, — and  where  the  cafe  is 
indifputably  flagrant,  —  the  fpeaking  of 
it  in  fuch  words  as  it  deferves, — fcarce 
comes  within  the  prohibition. — In  many 
cafes,  'tis  hard  to  exprefs  ourfelves  fo  as 
to  fix  a  diftin&ion  betwixt  oppofite  cha- 
racters,  and  fometimes  it  may  be  as 

much  a  debt  we  owe  to  virtue,  and  as 
great  a  piece  of  juflice,  to  expofe  a  vicious 
character,  and  paint  it  in  its  proper 

colours, as  it  is  to  fpeak  well  of  the 

deferving,     and    defcribe    his    particular 

virtues. And,  indeed,  when  we  inflict 

this  punimment  upon  the  bad,  merely 
out  of  principle,  and  without  indulgence 
to  any  private  paffion  of  our  own, — 'tis 
a  cafe  which  happens  fo  feldom,  that 
one  might  venture  to  except  it. 
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However,  to  thofe,  who  in  this  objec- 
tion are  really  concerned  for  the  caufe 
of  virtue,  I  cannot  help  recommending 
what  would  much  more  effectually  ferve 
her  intereft,  and  be  a  furer  token  of  their 
zeal  and  attachment  to  her :  And  that 
iSj — in  all  fuch  plain  inftances  where  it 
feems  to  be  duty,  to  fix  a  distinction 
betwixt  the  good  and  the  bad, — to  let 
their  actions  fpeak  it  inftead  of  their 
words,  or  at  leaft  to  let  them  both  fpeak 
one  language.  We  all  of  us  talk  fo 
loud  againft  vicious  characters,  and  are 
fo  unanimous  in  our  cry  againft  them — 
that  an  unexperienced  man  who  only 
trufled  his  ears,  would  imagine  the 
whole  world  was  in  an  uproar  about  it, 
and  that  mankind  were  all  aflbciating 
together,  to  hunt  vice  utterly  out  of  the 

world. Shift  the  fcene •  and  let 

him  behold  the  reception  which  vice 
meets  with,  —  he  will  fee  the  conduct 
and  behaviour  of  the  world  towards  it, 
fo  oppofite  to  their  declarations, — he 
will  find  all  he  heard,  fo  contradicted 
by  what  he  faw, — as  to  leave  him  in 

VOL.  vi.  ct. 
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doubt  which  of  his  fenfes  he  is  to  truft, 
— or  in  which  of  the  two  cafes,  man- 
kind  were  really  in  earned.  Was  there 
virtue  enough  in  the  world  to  make  a 
general  ftand  againft  this  contradiction, 
—that  is, — was  every  one  who  deferved 
to  be  ill  fpoken  of — fure  to  be  ill  looked 
on  too  ;— -was  it  a  certain  confequence 
of  the  lofs  of  a  man's  character, — to 
lofe  his  friends, — to  lofe  the  advantages 
of  his  birth  and  fortune, — and  thence- 
forth be  univerfally  fhunned,  univerfally 
flighted— 

Was  no  quality  a  Ihelter  againft  the 
indecorums  of  the  other  fex,  but  was 
every  woman  without  diftinftion, 
who  had  juftly  forfeited  her  reputation, 
—from  that  moment  was  me  fure  to 
forfeit  likewife  all  claim  to  civility  and 
refpeft— 

Or  in  a  word,  could  it  be  eftablifhed 

as    a   law   in   our   ceremonial, that 

wherever  characters  in  either  fex  were 
become  notorious, — it  mould  be  deemed 
infamous,  either  to  pay  or  receive  a  vilit 
from  them,  and  the  door  were  to  be  fhut 
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againft  them  in  all  the  public  places, 
till  they  had  fati&fied  the  world  by  giv- 
ing teftimony  of  a  better. A  few 

fuch  plain  and  honeft  maxims  faithfully 

put     in     practice, would     force     us 

upon  fome  degree  of  reformation.  Till 
this  is  done, — it  avails  little  that  we  have 
no  mercy  upon  them  with  our  tongues, 
fmce  they  efcape  without  feeling  any 
other  inconvenience. 

We  all  cry  out  that  the  world  is  cor- 
rupt,— and  I  fear  too  juftly  ; — but  we 
never  reflect,  what  we  have  to  thank  for 
it,  and  that  our  open  countenance  of 
vice,  which  gives-  the  lie  to  our  private 
cenfures  of  it,  is  its  chief  protection  and 
encouragement.  —  To  thofe  however 
who  flill  believe  that  evil-fpeaking  is 
fome  terror  to  evil-doers,  one  may  an- 
fwer,  as  a  great  man  has  done  upon  the 
occafion,  —  that  after  all  our  exhorta- 
tions againfl  it, — 'tis  not  to  be  feared, 
but  that  there  will  be  evil-fpeaking 
enough  left  in  the  world  to  chaftife  the 
guilty, — and  we  may  fafely  truft  them 
to  an  ill-natured  world,  that  there  will 
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be  no  failure  of  juftice  upon  this  fcore. 
—The  paflions  of  men  are  pretty  fevere 
executioners,  and  to  them  let  us  leave 
this  ungrateful  talk, —  and  rather  our- 
felves  endeavour  to  cultivate  that  more 
friendly  one,  recommended  by  the  apof- 
tle, — of  letting  all  bitternefs,  and  wrath, 
and  clamour,  and  evil-fpeaking,  be  put 
away  from  us, — of  being  kind  to  one 
another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one 
another,  even  as  GOD  for  Chrift's  fake 
forgave  us.  Amen. 
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Jofeph's  Hiftory  confidered. 
Forgivenefs  of  Injuries. 
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And  when  Jofeph's  brethren  faw  that  their  father  was 
dead,  they  faid,  Jcfeph  will  peradventure  hate  us, 
and  will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evils  which  we  did 
unto  him. 


are  few  inftances  of  the 
•*•  exercife  of  particular  virtues  which 
feem  harder  to  attain  to,  or  which 
appear  more  amiable  and  engaging 
in  themfelves,  than  thofe  of  modera- 
tion and  the  forgivenefs  of  injuries; 
and  when  the  temptations  againfl  them 
happen  to  be  heightened  by  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  a  provocation  on  one  hand,  and 
the  fairnefs  of  an  opportunity  to  retaliate 
on  the  other,  the  inftances  then  are  truly 
great  and  heroic.  The  words  of  the 
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text,  which  are  the  confultation  of  the 
fons  of  Jacob  amongft  themfelves  upon 
their  father  Ifraers  death,  when,  becaufe 
it  was  in  Jofeph's  power  to  revenge  the 
deadly  injury  they  had  formerly  done 
him,  they  concluded  in  courfe,  that  it 
was  in  his  intention, — will  lead  us  to  a 
beautiful  example  of  this  kind  in  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  Jofeph  con- 
fequent  thereupon;  and  as  it  feems  a 
perfect  and  very  engaging  pattern  of 
forbearance,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  it  ferve  for  the  ground-work  of  a 

difcourfe    upon     that    fubjeft. The 

whole  trahfa&ion,  from  the  firfl  occa- 
fion  given  by  Jofeph  in  his  youth,  to 
this  laft  a&  of  remiflion,  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  life,  may  be  faid  to  be  a 
matter-piece  of  hiftory.  There  is  not 
only  in  the  manner  throughout,  fuch  a 
happy  though  uncommon  mixture  of 
fimplicity  and  grandeur,  which  is  a 
double  character  fo  hard  to  be  united, 
that  it  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  com- 

pofitions    merely    human  ; but   it    is 

likewife  related  with  the  greateft  variety 
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of  tender  and  affefting  circumftances, 
which  would  afford  matter  for  reflec- 
tions ufeful  for  the  conduct  of  almoft 
every  part  and  ftage  of  a  man's  life.— 
But  as  the  words  of  the  text,  as  well  as 
the  intention  and  compafs  of  this  dif- 
courfe,  particularly  confine  me  to  fpeak 
only  to  one  point,  namely,  the  forgive- 
nefs  of  injuries,  it  will  be  proper  only  to 
confider  fuch  circumftances  of  the  ftory, 
as  will  place  this  inftance  of  it  in  its  juft 
light,  and  then  proceed  to  take  a  more 
general  ufe  of  the  great  example  of  mo- 
deration and  forbearance,  which  it  fets 
before  us. 

It  feems  flrange  at  firft  fight,  that 
after  the  fons  of  Jacob  had  fallen  into 
Jofeph's  power,  when  they  were  forced 
by  the  forenefs  of  the  famine  to  go  down 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  and  had  found 
him  too  good  a  man  even  to  expoftu- 
late  with  them  for  an  injury,  which  he 
feemed  then  to  have  digefted,  and  piouf- 
ly  to  have  refolved  into  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  GOD,  for  the  prefervation 
of  much  people,  how  they  could  ever 
0.4 
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after  queftion  the  uprightnefs  of  his  in- 
tentions, or  entertain  the  leaft  fufpicion 
that  his  reconciliation  was  diflembled. 
Would  not  one  have  imagined,  that 
the  man  who  had  difcovered  fuch  a 
goodnefs  of  foul,  that  he  fought  where 
to  weep,  becaufe  he  could  not  bear  the 
ftruggles  of  a  counterfeited  harfhnefs, 
could  never  be  fufpe&ed  afterwards  of 
intending  a  real  one ; — and  that  he  only 
waited  till  their  father  Ifrael's  death  to 
requite  them  all  the  evil  which  they 
had  done  unto  him  ?  What  flill  adds 
to  this  difficulty  is,  that  his  aflfedionate 
manner  in  making  himfelf  known  to 
them  ;  —  his  goodnefs  in  forbearing 
not  only  to  reproach  them  for  the  in- 
jury they  had  formerly  done  him,  but 
extenuating  and  excufing  the  fault  to 
themfelves,  his  comforting  and  fpeaking 
kindly  to  them,  and  feconding  all  with 
the  tendered  marks  of  an  undifguifed 
forgivenefs,  in  falling  upon  their  necks 
and  weeping  aloud,  that  all  the  houfe 
of  Pharaoh  heard  him  j that  more- 
over this  behaviour  of  Jofeph  could  not 
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appear  to  them  to  be  the  effe&  of  any 
warm  and  fudden  tranfport,  which  might 
as  fuddenly  give  way  to  other  reflec* 
tions,  but  that  it  evidently  fprung  from 
a  fettled  principle  of  uncommon  gene- 
rofity  in  his  nature,  which  was  above 
the  temptation  of  making  ufe  of  an  op- 
portunity for  revenge,  which  the  courfe 
of  GOD'S  providence  had  put  into  his 
hands  for  better  purpofes;  and  what 
might  ftill  fee'm  to  confirm  this,  was 
the  evidence  of  his  actions  to  them  af- 
terwards, in  bringing  them  and  all  their 
houfehold  up  out  of  Canaan,  and  placing 
them  near  him  in  the  land  of  Gofhen, 
the  richefl  part  of  Egypt,  where  they 
had  had  fo  many  years  experience  of  his 
love  and  kindnefs.  And  yet  it  is  plain 
all  this  did  not  clear  his  motive  from 
fufpicion,  or  at  lead  themfelves  of  fome 
apprehenfions  of  a  change  in  his  con- 
duel  towards  them.  And  was  it  not  that 
the  whole  tranfaction  was  written  under 
the  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and 
that  other  hiftorians  concur  in  doing 
juftice  to  Jofeph's  character,  and  fpeak 
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of  him  as  a  compafTionate  and  merciful 
man,  one  would  be  apt,  you  will  fay,  to 
imagine  here,  that  Moles  might  pof- 
fibly  have  omitted  fome  circumftances 
of  Jofeph's  behaviour,  which  had  alarm- 
ed his  brethren,  betwixt  the  time  of  his 
firft  reconciliation  and  that  of  their 

father's   death. For   they   could   not 

be  fufpicious  of  his  intentions  without 
fome  caufe,  and  fear  where  no  fear  was 
•  •But  does  not  a  guilty  confcience 
often  do  fo  ;  and  tho'  it  has  the  grounds, 
yet  wants  the  power  to  think  itfelf 
fc&i 

And  could  we  look  into  the  hearts  of 
thofe  who  know  they  deferve  ill,  we 
fhould  find  many  an  inftance,  where  a 
kindnefs  from  an  injured  hand,  where 
there  was  lead  reafon  to  expect  one, 
has  ftruck  deeper,  and  touched  the  heart 
with  a  degree  of  remorfe  and  concern, 
which  perhaps  no  feverity  or  refentment 
could  have  reached.  This  reflection  will 
in  forne  meafure  help  to  explain  this 
difficulty,  which  occurs  in  the  ftory. 
For  it  is  obfervable,  that  when  the  ifl« 
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jury  they  had  done  their  brother  was 
firft  committed,  and  the  fact  was  frefh 
upon  their  minds,  and  moil  likely  to 
have  filled  them  with  a  fenfe  of  guilt, 
we  find  no  acknowledgment  or  com- 
plaint to  one  another  of  fuch  a  load,  as 
one  might  imagine  it  had  laid  upon 
them ;  and  from  that  event,  through  a 
long  courfe  of  years,  to  the  time  they  had 
gone  down  to  Egypt,  we  read  not  once 
of  any  forrow  or  compunction  of  heart, 
which  they  had  felt  during  all  that  time, 
for  what  they  had  done.  They  had  art- 
fully impofed  upon  their  parent — (and 
as  men  are  ingenious  cafuifts  in  their 
own  affairs)  they  had,  probably,  as  art- 
fully impofed  upon  their  own  confci- 
ences ; — and  poflibly  had  never  impar- 
tially reflected  upon  the  action,  or  con- 
fidered  it  in  its  juft  light,  till  the  many 
acts  of  their  brother's  love  and  kindnefs 
had  brought  it  before  them,  with  all  the 
circumftances  of  aggravation  which  his 
behaviour  would  naturally  give  it.  (  • 
They  then  began  maturely  to  confider 
what  they  had  done, that  they  had 
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firft  undefervedly  hated  him  in  his  child- 
hood for  that,  which  if  it  was  a  ground 
of  complaint,  ought  rather  to  have  been 
charged  upon  the  indifcretion  of  the 
parent,  than  confidered  as  a  fault  in  him. 
That  upon  a  more  juft  examination  and 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  brother, 
they  had  wanted  even  that  pretence.— 
It  was  not  a  blind  partiality  which  feem- 
ed  firft  to  have  directed  their  father's  af- 
fe&ion  to  him — tho*  then  they  thought 

fo, for   doubtlefs   fo  much   goodnefs 

and  benevolence  as  fhone  forth  in  his 
nature,  now  that  he  was  a  man,  could 
not  lay  all  of  it  fo  deep  concealed  in  his 
youth,  but  the  fagacity  of  a  parent's  eye 
would  difcover  it,  and  that  in  courfe 
their  enmity  towards  him  was  founded 
upon  that  which  ought  to  have  won  their 

efteem. That  if  he  had   incautioufly 

added  envy  to  their  ill-will  in  reporting 
his,  dreams,  which  prefaged  his  future 
greatnefs,  it  was  but  the  indifcretion  of 
a  youth  unpraclifed  in  the  world,  who 
had  not  yet  found  out  tfre  art  of  dif- 
fembling  his  hopes  and  expectations, 
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and  was  fcarce  arrived  at  an  age  to 
comprehend  there  was  fuch  a  thing  in 
the  world  as  envy  and  ambition; 
that  if  fuch  offences  in  a  brother,  fo 
fairly  carried  their  own  excufes  with 
them,  what  could  they  fay  for  them- 
felves,  when  they  confidered  it  was  for 
this  they  had  almoft  unanimoufly  con- 

fpired  to   rob   him   of  his   lifej and 

though  they  were  happily  reftrained 
from  fhedding  his  blood  upon  Reuben's 
remonftrance,  that  they  had  neverthe- 
lefs  all  the  guilt  of  the  intention  to  an- 
fwer  for  ?  That  whatever  motive  it  was 
which  then  flayed  their  hands,  their 
confciences  told  them,  it  could  not  be  a 
good  one,  fmce  they  had  changed  the 
fentence  for  one  no  lefs  cruel  in  itfelf, 
and  what  to  an  ingenuous  nature  was 
worfe  than  death,  to  be  fold  for  a  flave. 
•—The  one  was  common  to  all,  —  the 
other  only  to  the  unfortunate.  That  it 
was  not  compaflion  which  then  took 
place,  for  had  there  been  any  way  open 
to  that,  his  tears  and  entreaties  muft 
have  found  if,  when  they  faw  the  an- 
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guifli  of  his  foul,  when  he  befought, 
and  they  would  not  hear.  That  if 
aught  ftill  could  heighten  the  remorfe 
of  bamming  a  youth  without  provoca- 
tion, for  ever  from  his  country,  and  the 
protection  of  his  parent,  to  be  expofed 
naked  to  the  bufferings  of  the  world, 
and  the  rough  hand  of  fome  mercilefs 
mafter,  they  would  find  it  in  this  re- 
flection, "  That  the  many  afflictions 
and  hardfhips,  which  they  might  natu- 
rally have  expected  would  overtake  the 
lad,  confequent  upon  this  adion,  had 
actually  fallen  upon  him." 

That  befides  the  anguifh  of  fufpeft- 
cd  virtuej  he  had  felt  that  of  a  prifon, 
where  he  had  long  lain  neglefted  in  a 
friendlefs  condition ;  and  where  the 
affliction  of  it  was  rendered  ftill  fharper 
by  the  daily  expectation  of  being  re- 
membered by  Pharaoh's  chief  butler, 
and  the  difappointment  of  finding  him- 

felf      ungratefully     forgotten. And 

though  Mofes  tells  us,  that  he  found 
favour  in  the  fight  of  the  keeper  of  the 
prifon,  yet  the  Pfalmift  acquaints  us 
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that  his  fufferings  were  ftill  grievous, 
That  his  feet  were  hurt  with  fetters, 
and  the  iron  entered  even  into  his  foul* 
And  no  doubt,  his  brethren  thought 
the  fenfe  of  their  injury  muft  have 
entered  at  the  fame  time,  and  was 
then  rivetted  and  fixed  in  his  mind  for 
ever. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  they  argued 
and  reflected  in  this  manner,  and  there 
feems  no  neceffity  of  feeking  for  the 
reafon  of  their  uneafmefs  and  diftruft  in 
Jofeph's  conduct,  or  any  other  external 
caufe,  fince  the  inward  workings  of 
their  own  minds  will  eafily  account  for 

the   evil  they  apprehended. A    feries 

of  benefits  and  kindnefles  from  a  man 
they  had  injured,  gradually  heightened 
the  idea  of  their  own  guilt,  till  at  length 
they  could  not  conceive  how  the  trefpafs 
could  be  forgiven  them ;  it  appeared 
with  fuch  frefh  circumftances  of  aggra- 
vation, that  though  they  were  convinced 
his  refentment  flept,  yet  they  thought 
it  only  flept,  and  was  likely  fome  time 
or  other  to  awake,  and  mofl  probably 
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then,  that  their  father  was  dead,  when 
the  confideration  of  involving  him  in 
his  revenge  had  ceafed,  and  all  the  duty 
and  compaflion  he  owed  to  the  grey  hairs 
and  happinefs  of  a  parent  was  difcharged 
and  buried  with  him. 

This  they  exprefs  in  the  confultation 
held  amongft  themfelves  in  the  words  of 
the  text ;  and  in  the  following  verfe  we 
find  them  accordingly  fending  to  him 
to  deprecate  the  evil  they  dreaded  ;  and 
either  becaufe  they  thought  their  father's 
name  more  powerful  than  their  own,  in 
this  application — or  rather,  that  they 
might  not  commit  a  frefli  injury  in 
feeming  to  fufpecl:  his  fmcerity,  they 
pretend  their  father's  direction  j  for  we 
read  they  fent  mefiengers  unto  Jofeph, 
faying,  Thy  father  did  command  be- 
fore he  died, — fo  mall  ye  fay  unto  Jo- 
feph — "  Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the 
trefpafs  of  thy  brethren  and  their  fin  ; 
for  they  did  unto  thee  evil :  and  now, 
we  pray  thee,  forgive  the  trefpafs  of 
the  fervants  of  the  GOD  of  thy  father.'1 
The  addrefs  was  not  without  art,  and 
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was  conceived  in  fuch  words  as  feemed 
to  fuggeft  an  argument  in  their  favour, 
—as  if  it  would  not  become  him,  who 
was  but  a  fellow-fervant  of  their  fa- 
ther's GOD,  to  harbour  revenge,  or  ufe 
the  power  their  father's  GOD  had  given 
him  againft  his  children.  Nor  was 
there  a  reafon  in  any  thing,  but  the 
fears  of  a  guilty  confcience  to  appre- 
hend it,  as  appears  from  the  reception 
which  the  addrefs  met,  which  was  fuch 
as  befpoke  an  uncommon  goodnefs  of 
nature ;  for  when  they  thus  fpake  unto 

him, the    hiftorian    fays,     he    wept. 

Sympathy  for  the  forrow  and  diflrefs 
of  fo  many  fons  of  his  father,  now  all 
in  his  power, — pain  at  fo  open  and  in- 
genuous a  confeffion  of  their  guilt,— 
concern  and  pity  for  the  long  punifh- 
ment  they  muft  have  endured  by  fo 
ftubborn  a  remorfe,  which  fo  many 
years  feemed  not  to  have  diminimed. 
The  affecting  idea  of  their  condition, 
which  had  feemed  to  reduce  them  to 
the  neceflity  of  holding  up  their  hands 
for  mercy,  when  they  had  loft  their  pro. 
VOL.  vi,  R. 
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teftor, — fo  many  tender  paffions  ftrug- 
gling  together  at  once  overcame  him ; 
—he  burft  into  tears,  which  fpoke 
what  language  could  not  attempt.  It 
will  be  needlefs  therefore  to  enlarge  any 
further  upon  this  incident,  which  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  fo  beautiful  a  pidure  of  a 
compaffionate  and  forgiving  temper, 
that  I  think  no  words  can  heighten  it ; 
— but  rather  let  us  endeavour  to  find 
out  by  what  helps  and  reafoning,  the 
patriarch  might  be  fuppofed  to  attain  to 
fo  exalted  and  engaging  a  virtue.  Per- 
haps you  will  fay,  "  That  one  fo  tho- 
roughly convinced,  as  Jofeph  feemed 
to  be,  of  the  over-ruling  providence  of 
GOD,  which  fo  evidently  makes  ufe  of 
the  malice  and  paffions  of  men,  and 
turns  them  as  inftruments  in  his  hands 
to  work  his  own  righteoufnefs  and  bring 
about  his  eternal  decrees,  —  and  of 
which  his  own  hiftory  was  fo  plain  an 
inflance,  could  not  have  far  to  feek  for 
an  argument  to  forgivenefs,  or  feel 
much  flruggle  in  (lining  an  inclination 
againft  it."  But  let  any  man  lay  his 
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hand  upon  his  heart  and  fay,  how  often,' 
in  inftances  where  anger  and  revenge 
had  feized  him,  has  this  do&rine  come 
ill  to  his  aid? — In  the  bitternefs  of  an 
affront,  how  often  has  it  calmed  his  paf- 
fions,  and  checked  the  fury  of  his  re- 
fentment  ? — True  and  univerfally  be- 
lieved as  the  dodlrine  is  amongfl  us,  it 
feldom  does  this  fervice,  though  fo  well 
fuited  for  it,  and  like  fome  wile  ftatute, 
never  executed  or  thought  of,  though 
in  full  force,  lies  as  unheeded  as  if  it  was 
not  in  being. 

JTis  plain  'twas  otherwife  in  the  pre- 
fent  inflance,  where  Jofeph  feems  to  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  it  had  upon 
him,  in  his  declaration, — "  That  it  was 
not  they,  but  GOD  who  fent  him."  And 
does  not  this  virtue  mine  the  brightefl 
in  fuch  a  pious  application  of  the  per- 
fuafion  to  fo  benevolent  a  purpofe  ! 

Without  derogating  from  the  merit 
of  his  forbearance,  he  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  caft  an  eye  upon  the 
change  and  uncertainty  of  human  affairs 
which  he  had  feen  himfelf,  and  which 
R  2 
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had  convinced  him  we  were  all  in  one 
another's  power  by  turns,  and  ftand  in 
need  of  one  another's  pity  and  compaf- 

fion  : and  that  to  reftrain  the  crueL 

ties  and  flop  the  infolences  of  men's  re- 
fentments,  GOD  has  fo  ordered  it  in  the 
courfe  of  his  providence,  that  very  often 
in  this  world — our  revenges  return  upon 
our  own  heads,  and  men's  violent  deal- 
ings upon  their  own  pates. 

And,  befides  thefe  confiderations,— 
that,  in  generoufly  forgiving  an  enemy, 
he  was  the  trueft  friend  to  his  own  cha- 
racter, and  mould  gain  more  to  it  by 
fuch  an  inftance  of  fubduing  his  fpirit, 

than   if   he   had    taken   a   city. The 

brave  only  know  how  to  forgive  ;• 
it  is  the  moft  refined  and  generous  pitch 
of  virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at. — 
*  Cowards  have  done  good  and  kind 
actions, — cowards  have  even  fought — 
nay  fometimes  even  conquered  ; — but  a 
coward  never  forgave.*  •  It  is  not  in  his 
nature  j the  power  of  doing  it  flows 

*   ChriilJan  Hero. 
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only  from  a  ftrength  and  greatnefs  of 
foul,  confcious  of  its  own  force  and  fe- 
curity,  and  above  the  little  temptations 
of  refenting  every  fruitlefs  attempt  to  in- 
terrupt its  happinefs.  Moreover,  fetting 
afide  all  confiderations  of  his  character, 
in  paffing  by  an  injury,  he  was  the  truefl 
friend  likewife  to  his  own  happinefs  and 
peace  of  mind  j  he  never  felt  that  fret- 
ful florm  of  paffions,  which  hurry  men 
on  to  ads  of  revenge,  or  fuffered  thofe 
pangs  of  horror  which  purfue  it.  Thus 
he  might  poffibly  argue,  and  no  farther  ; 
— for  want  of  a  better  foundation  and 
better  helps,  he  could  raife  the  building 
no  higher ;— to  carry  it  upwards  to  its 
perfection,  we  muft  call  in  to  our  aid  that 
more  fpiritual  and  refined  doctrine  in- 
troduced upon  it  by  Chrift ;  namely,  to 
forgive  a  brother,  not  only  to  feven 
times,  but  to  feventy  times  feven, — — 
that  is,  without  limitation. 

In  this,  the  excellency  of  the  gofpel 
is  faid,  by  fome  one,  to  appear  with  a 
remarkable  advantage  j  "  That  a  Chrift- 
ian  is  as  much  difpofed  to  love  and 
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ferve  you,  when  your  enemy,  as  the 
mere  moral  man  can  be,  when  he  is 
your  friend."— — This  no  doubt  is  the 
tendency  of  his  religion — but  how  often 
or  in  what  degrees  it  fucceeds, — how 
nearly  the  practice  keeps  pace  with  the 
theory,  the  all-wife  Seaicher  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  alone  is  able  to  deter- 
mine. But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  fuch 
great  effects  are  not  fo  fenfibly  felt,  as 
a  fpeculative  man  would  expert  from 
fuch  powerful  motives  ;  and  there  is 
many  a  chriftian  fociety  which  would 
be  glad  to  compound  amongft  them- 
felves  for  fome  lefler  degrees  of  per- 
fection on  one  hand,  were  they  fure  to 
be  exempted,  on  the  other,  from  the  bad 
effecls  of  thofe  fretful  paffions  which 
are  ever  taking,  as  well  as  ever  giving, 
the  occafions  of  ftrife  ;  the  beginnings 
of  which  Solomon  aptly  compares  to 
the  letting  out  of  waters,  the  opening  a 
breach  which  no  one  can  be  fure  to  flop 
till  it  has  proceeded  to  the  moft  fatal 
events. 
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With  juftice  therefore  might  the  fon 
of  Sirach  conclude,  concerning  pride, 
that  fecret  ftream,  which  adminifters  to 
the  overflowings  of  refentments,  that 
it  was  not  made  for  man,  nor  furious 
anger  for  him  that  is  born  of  a  woman. 
That  the  one  did  not  become  his  fla- 
tion,  and  that  the  other  was  deftruclive 
to  all  the  happinefs  he  was  intended  to 
receive  from  it.  How  miferably  then 
muft  thofe  men  turn  tyrants  againft 
themfelves,  as  well  as  others,  who  grow 
fplenetic  and  revengeful,  not  only  upon 
the  little  unavoidable  oppofitions  and 
offences  they  muft  meet  with  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  but  upon 
thofe  which  only  reach  them  by  report, 
and  accordingly  torment  their  little  fouls 
with  meditating  how  to  return  the  in- 
jury, before  they  are  certain  they  have  re- 
ceived one  ?  Whether  this  eager  fenfi- 
bility  of  wrongs  and  refentment  arifes 
from  that  general  caufe,  to  which  the 
fon  of  Sirach  feems  to  reduce  all  fierce 
anger  and  paflion  j  or  whether  to  a  cer- 
tain fournefs  of  temper,  which  ftands  in 

R4 
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every  body's  way,  and  therefore  fubject 
to  be  .often  hurt :  from  whichever  caufe 
the  diforder  fprings,  the  advice  of  the 
author  of  the  book  of  the  Ecclefiafticus  is 
proper :  "  Admonifh  a  friend,  fays  he, 
it  may  be  he  hath  not  done  it ;  and  if  he 
have,  that  he  do  it  not  again.  Admo- 
nifh  thy  friend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not 
faid  it ;  and  if  he  have,  that  he  fpeak  it 
not  again.  There  is  that  flippeth  in  his 
fpeech,  but  not  from  his  heart :  and 
who  is  he  who  hath  not  offended  with 
his  tongue  ?" 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  here  of  a 
certain  fpecies  of  forgivenefs,  which  is 
feldom  enforced  or  thought  of,  and  yet 
is  no  way  below  our  regard  :  I  mean  the 
forgivenefs  of  thofe,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expreffion,  whom  we  have  in- 
jured ourfelves.  One  would  think  that 
the  difficulty  of  forgiving  could  only 
reft  on  the  fide  of  him  who  has  received 
the  wrong ;  but  the  truth  of  the  faft  is 
often  otherwife.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
having  provoked  another's  refentment 
often  excites  the  aggreflbr  to  keep  be- 
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forehand  with  the  man  he  has  hurt,  and 
not  only  to  hate  him  for  the  evil  he  ex- 
pels in  return,  but  even  to  purfue  him 
down,  and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
make  reprifals. 

The  bafenefs  of  this  is  fuch,  that  it  is 
fufficient  to  make  the  fame  obfervation, 
which  was  made  upon  the  crime  of  par- 
ricide amongfl  the  Grecians :— it  was  fo 

black, their   legiflators   did   not   fup« 

pofe  it  could  be  committed,  and  there- 
fore made  no  law  to  punilh  it. 
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Duty    of    fetting    Bounds    to    our 
Defires. 


2   KINGS,    IV.    13. 

And  lie  faid  unto  him,  fay  now  unto  her,  Behold,  thcu 
haft  been  careful  to  us  with  all  this  care; — what  is 
to  be  done  for  thee  ? — wouldft  thou  be  fpoken  for  to 
the  king,  or  the  captain  of  the  lioft? — And  fhe  an- 
fwered,  1  dwell  among  mine  own  people. 

t~e~  HE  firft  part  of  the  text  is  the  words 
•^  which  the  prophet  Elifha  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  his  fervant  Gehazi,  as  a 
meffage  of  thanks  to  the  woman  of 
Shunem  for  her  great  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality,  of  which,  after  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  juft  fenfe,  which  Ge- 
hazi is  bid  to  deliver  in  the  words — 
"  Behold,  thou  haft  been  careful  for  us 
with  all  this  care  j" — he  directs  him  to 
enquire  in  what  manner  he  may  beft 
make  a  return  in  difcharge  of  the  obli- 
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gation, — "  What  fhall  be  done  for  thee  ? 
Wouldft  thou  be  fpoken  for  to  the  king, 
or  the  captain  of  the  hoft?"  The  laft 
part  of  the  text  is  the  Shunamite's  an- 
fwer,  which  implies  a  refufal  of  the  ho- 
nour or  advantage  which  the  prophet 
intended  to  bring  upon  her  by  fuch  an 
application,  which  Ihe  indirectly  ex- 
preffes  in  her  contentment  and  fatisfac- 
tion,  with  what  me  enjoyed  in  her  pre- 
fent  ftation,;  "  I  dwell  among  mine  own 
people."  This  inftance  of  felf-denial  in 
the  Shunamite  is  but  properly  the  in- 
troduction to  her  ftory,  and  gives  rife 
to  that  long  and  very  pathetic  tranlac- 
tion,  which  follows  in  the  fupernatural 
grant  of  a  child,  which  GOD  had  many 
years  denied  her. — The  affecting  lofs  of 
him  as  foon  as  he  was  grown  up  — and 
his  reftoration  to  life  by  Elifha,  after  he 
had  been  fome  time  dead  ;  the  whole  of 
which,  though  extremely  interefting,  and 
forming  fuch  incidents  as  would  afford 
fufficient  matter  for  inftruction,  yet,  as 
it  will  not  fall  within  the  intention  of 
this  difcourfe,  I  fhall  beg  leave  at  this 
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time  barely  to  confider  thefe  previous 
circum (lances  of  it,  to  which  the  text 
confines  me ;  upon  which  I  fhall  en- 
large with  fuch  reflections  as  occur,  and 
then  proceed  to  that  practical  ufe  and  ex- 
hortation, which  will  naturally  fall  from  itf 
We  find  that  after  Elima  had  refcued 
the  diftrefled  widow  and  her  two  fons 
from  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  by  the 
miraculous  multiplication  of  her  oil,— 
that  he  pafled  on  to  Shunem,  where,  we 
read,  was  a  great  woman,  and  me  con- 
ftrained  him  to  eat  bread  ;  and  fo  it  was 
that,  as  often  as  he  pafled  by,  he  turned 
in  thither  to  eat  bread.  The  facred 
hiftorian  fpeaks  barely  of  her  temporal 
condition  and  ftation  in  life  — "  That 
me  was  a  great  woman,"  but  defcribes 
not  the  more  material  part  of  her,  her 
virtues  and  character,  becaufe  they  were 
more  evidently  to  be  difcovered  from  the 
tranfaction  itfelf,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  fhe  was  not  only  wealthy,  but  liker 
wife  charitable,  and  of  a  very  confider- 
ate  turn  of  mind.  For  after  many  re- 
peated invitations  and  entertainments  at 
jier  houfe,  finding  his  occafions  called 
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him  to  a  frequent  pafiage  that  way ; — me 
moves  her  hufband  to  fet  up  and  fiirniui 
a  lodging  for  him,  with  all  the  conveni- 
encies  which  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times 
required :  "  And  me  faid  unto  her  huf- 
band, Behold,  now  I  perceive  that  this 
is  an  holy  man  of  GOD,  which  pafleth 
by  us  continually  ;  let  us  make  him  a 
little  chamber,  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall, 
and  let  us  fet  for  him  there  a  bed,  and  a 
table,  and  a  (tool,  and  a  candleftick; 
and  it  mail  be  when  he  cometh  to  us, 
that  he  mall  turn  in  thither." — She  per- 
ceived he  was  a  holy  man,  —  fhe  had 
many  opportunities,  vas  he  pafied  by 
them  continually,  of  obferving  his  beha- 
viour and  deportment,  which  fhe  had 
carefully  remarked,  and  faw  plainly, 
what  he  was.  That  the  fanctity  and 
fimplicity  of  his  manners, — the  feverity 
of  his  life, — and  zeal  for  the  religion  of 
his  GOD,  and  the  uncommon  fervency 
of  his  devotion,  when  he  worfhipped 
before  him,  which  feemed  his  whole 
bufinefs  and  employment  upon  earth ; 
—  all  befpoke  him  not  a  man  of  this 
world,  but  one  whofe  heart  and  affec- 
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tions  were  fixed  upon  another  object, 
which  was  dearer  and  more  important  to 
him.  But  as  fuch  outward  appearances 
may  and  often  have  been  counterfeited, 
fo  that  the  actions  of  a  man  are  certain- 
ly the  only  interpreters  to  be  relied  on, 
whether  fuch  colours  are  true  or  falfe 

. fo  me  had  heard  all  that  was  of  a 

piece  there,  and  that  he  was  throughout 
confident ;  that  he  had  never  in  any  one 
inftance  of  his  life  acted  as  if  he  had  any 
views  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in 
which  he  had  never  interefted  himfelf  at 
all,  but  where  the  glory  of  his  GOD,  or 
the  good  and  prefervation  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  at  firft  inclined  him :  that,  in 
a  late  inftance,  before  he  came  to  Shunein, 
he  had  done  one  of  the  kindeft  and  moft 
charitable  actions  that  a  good  man  could 
have  done,  in  affifting  the  widow  and 
fatherlefs  ;  and,  as  the  fact  was  fmgular, 
and  had  juft  happened  before  her  know- 
ledge of  him,  no  doubt  me  had  heard 
the  ftory  with  all  the  tender  circuni- 
flances  which  a  true  report  would  give  it 
in  his  favour,  namely,  that  a  certain 
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woman  whofe  hulband  was  lately  dead, 
and  had  left  her  with  her  children  in  a 
very  helplefs  condition — very  deflitute— 
and,  what  was  ftill  worfe,  charged  with 
a  debt  fhe  was  not  able  to  pay, — that  her 
creditor  bore  exceeding  hard  upon  her, 
and,  finding  her  little  worth  in  fub- 
ftance,  was  going  to  take  the  advantage 
which  the  law  allowed  of  feizing  her  two 
fons  for  his  bondfmen  ;  fo  that  fhe  had 
not  only  loft  her  hufband,  which  had 
made  her  miferable  enough  already,  but 
was  going  to  be  bereaved  of  her  children, 
which  were  the  only  comfort  and  fupport 
of  her  life ;  that  upon  her  coming  to 
Elifha  with  this  fad  ftory,  he  was  touched 
with  companion  for  her  misfortunes, 
and  had  ufed  all  the  power  and  intereft 
which  he  had  with  his  GOD  to  relieve 
and  befriend  her,  which,  in  an  unheard- 
of  manner,  by  the  miraculous  increafe 
of  her  oil,  which  was  the  only  fub- 
ftance  fhe  had  left,  he  had  fo  bounti- 
fully efFecled,  as  not  only  to  difentangle 
her  from  her  difficulties  in  paying  the 
debt,  but  withal,  what  was  dill  more 
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generous^  to  enable  her  to  live  comfort- 
ably the  remainder  of  her  days.  She 
confidered  that  charity  and  compaflioil 
was  fo  leading  a  virtue,  and  had  fuch 
an  influence  upon  every  other  part  of  a 
man's  character,  as  to  be  a  fufficien! 
proof  by  itfelf  of  the  inward  difpofition 
and  goodnefs  of  the  heart ;  but  that  fo 
engaging  an  inftance  of  it  as  this,  exer- 
cifed  in  fo  kind  and  fo  feafonable  a  man* 
ner,  was  a  demonft  ration  of  his, — and 
that  he  was  in  truth  what  outward  cir- 
cumftances  befpoke,  a  holy  man  of 
GOD.'  As  the  Shunamite*s  principle 
and  motive  for  her  hofpitality  to  Elifha 
was  juft,  as  it  fprung  from  an  idea  of  the 
worth  and  merit  of  her  gueft,  fo  like- 
wife  was  the  manner  of  doing  it  kind 
and  confiderate.  It  is  obfervable  me 
does  not  folicit  her  hufband  to  aflign 
him  an  apartment  in  her  own  houfe, 
but  to  build  him  a  chamber  on  the  wall 

apart; me  confidered, that  true 

piety  wanted  no  witnefies,   and   was  al- 
ways  moft   at  eafe  when  mod   private; 
-—that  the  tumult  and  diftra&ion  of   a 
VOL.  vi.  s 
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large  family  were  not  fit  for  the  filent 
meditations  of  fo  holy  a  man,  who 
would  perpetually  there  meet  with 
fomething  either  to  interrupt  his  devo- 
tion, or  offend  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners ; that  moreover,  under  fuch  an 

independent  roof,  where  he  could  take 
flicker  as  often  as  his  occafions  required, 
me  thought  he  might  tafte  the  plea- 
fure  which  was  natural  to  man  in  pof- 
fefling  fomething  like  what  he  could  call 
his  own, — and,  what  is  no  fmall  part  of 
conferring  a  favour,  he  would  fcarce 
feel  the  weight  of  it,  or  at  leaft  much 
feldomer  in  this  manner,  than  where  a 
daily  invitation  and  repetition  of  the 
kindnefs  perpetually  put  him  in  mind 
of  his  obligation.  If  any  thing  could 
ftill  add  to  this — it  was  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  dry  offer  of  a  faint 
civility,  but  that  it  came  directly  from 
the  heart.  There  is  a  nicety  in  honeft 
minds,  which  will  not  accept  of  a  cold 
and  fufpeded  offer, — and  even  when  it 
appears  to  be  fmcere  and  truly  meant, 
there  is  a  modefty  in  true  merit  which 
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knows  not  how  to  accept  it ;  and  no 
doubt  fhe  had  one,  if  not  both  thefe 
difficulties  to  conquer  in  their  turns.— 
For  we  read,  that  fhe  conftrained  him, 
and  in  all  likelihood  forced  his  accept- 
ance of  it,  with  all  the  warmth  and 
friendly  opennefs  of  a  humane  and  ho- 
fpitable  temper. 

It  is  with  benefits  as  with  injuries  in 
this  refpeft,  that  we  do  not  fo  much 
weigh  the  accidental  good  or  evil  they 
do  us,  as  that  which  they  were  defigned 

to  do  us. That  is,  we  confider  no 

part  of  them  fo  much  as  their  intention ; 
and  the  prophet's  behaviour  confequent 
upon  this,  mews  he  beheld  it  through 
this  medium,  or  in  fome  fuch  advantage- 
ous light  as  I  have  placed  it. 

There  is  no  burthen  fo  heavy  to  a 
grateful  mind,  as  a  debt  of  kindnefs  un- 
paid ; and  we  may  believe  Elifha 

felt  it  fo,  from  the  earned  defire  which  he 
had,  upon  the  immediate  receipt  of  this, 
to  difcharge  himfelf  of  it,  which  he  ex- 
prefles  in  the  text  in  the  warmeft  man- 
ner j "  Behold,  thou  haft  been  care- 

s  2 
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ful  for  us  with  all   this  care: What 

mall  be  done  for  thee?  Wouldft  thou 
be  fpoken  for  to  the  king,  or  the  cap- 
tain of  his  hoft?" — There  is  a  degree 
of  honeft  impatience  in  the  words,  fuch 
as  was  natural  to  a  good  man,  who 
would  not  be  behind-hand  with  his  be- 
nefactor.—But  there  is  one  thing  which 
may  feern  ftrange  at  firft  fight,  that  as  her 
ftation  and  condition  of  life  was  fuch,  that 
me  appeared  rather  to  have  abounded 
already,  than  flood  in  want  of  any  thing 
in  this  world  which  fuch  an  application 
could  fupply, — why  the  prophet  mould 
not  rather  have  propofed  fome  fpiritual 
advantage,  which,  as  it  would  better 
have  become  the  fanftity  of  his  charac- 
ter on  the  one  hand,  fo,  on  the  other,  it 
would  have  done  a  more  real  and  lafting 
fervice  to  his  friend. 

But  we  are  to  reflect,  that,  in  return- 
ing favours,  we  aft  differently  from 
what  we  do  in  conferring  them  : — in  the 
one  cafe  we  fimply  confider  what  is  beft, 
—in  the  other,  what  is  mo  ft  acceptable. 
The  reafon  is,  that  we  have  a  right  to 
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act  according  to  our  own  ideas  of  what 
will  do  the  party  moft  good,  in  the  cafe 
where  we  beftow  a  favour^ — but  where 
we  return  one,  we  lofe  this  right,  and 
act  according  to  his  conceptions,  who 
has  obliged  us,  and  endeavour  to  repay 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  we  think  it  moft 
likely  to  be  accepted  in  difcharge  of  the 
obligation.  —  So  that,  though  we  are 
not  to  imagine  Elima  could  be  wanting 
in  religious  duties,  as  well  as  wifhes, 
to  fo  hofpitable  a  friend,  we  may  yet  fup- 
pofe  he  was  directed  here  by  this  princi- 
ple of  equity, and  that  in  reflecting 

in  what  manner  he  mould  requite  his 
benefactrefs,  he  had  confidered,  that  to 
one  of  her  affluent  condition,  who  had 
all  the  reafonable  comforts  of  an  inde- 
pendent life,— if  there  was  any  paf- 
fion  yet  unfatisfied,  it  mud  certainly  be 
ambition :  that  though  in  general  it  was 
an  irregular  appetite,  which,  in  moft 
cafes,  'twas  dangerous  to  gratify,  yet  in 
effect  'twas  only  fo  far  criminal,  as  the 
power  which  is  acquired  was  perverted 
to  bad  and  vicious  purpofes,  which  it 
S3 
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was  not  likely  to  be  here,  from  the 
fpecimen  fhe  had  already  given  of  her 
difpofition,  which  fhewed  that  if  (he 
did  wifli  for  an  increafe  of  wealth  or 
honour,  {he  wifhed  it  only,  as  it  would 
enable  her  more  generoufly  to  extend 
her  arm  in  kind  offices,  and  increafe  the 
power  as  well  as  the  opportunities  of 
doing  good. 

In  juftice  to  Elifha's  motive,  which 
mufl  have  been  good,  we  muft  fuppofe 
he  confidered  his  offer  in  this  light ;  and 
what  principally  led  him  to  propofe  it, 
was  the  great  intereft  which  he  had  with 
the  king  of  Ifrael  at  that  time,  which  he 
had  merited  by  a  fignal  fervice  ;  and  as 
he  had  no  views  for  himfelf,  he  thought 
it  could  not  be  employed  fo  well  as  in 
eftablifhing  the  fortune  of  one,  whofe 
virtue  might  be  fo  fafely  trufted  with  it. 
It  was  a  juftifiable  prepofleflion  in  her 

favour, though   one,    not   always   to 

be  relied  on ;  for  there  is  many  a  one 
who  in  a  moderate  flation,  and  with  a 
lefler  degree  of  power,  has  behaved  with 
honour  and  unblemifhed  reputation, 
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and  who  has  even  borne  the  bufferings 
of  adverfe  fortune  well,  and  manifefled 
great  prefence  and  ftrength  of  mind  un- 
der it,  whom  neverthelefs  a  high  exalt- 
ation has  at  once  overcome,  and  fo  en- 
tirely changed,  as  if  the  party  had  left 
not  only  his  virtue,  but  even  himfelf 
behind  him. 

Whether  the  Shunamite  dreaded  to 
make  this  dangerous  experiment  of  her- 
felf, — or,  which  is  more  likely,  that  me 
had  learned  to  fet  bounds  to  her  defires, 
and  was  too  well  fatisfied  with  her  pre- 
fent  condition  to  be  tempted  out  of  it, 
me  declines  the  offer  in  the  clofe  of  the 
text : — "  I  dwell  amongft  my  own  peo- 
ple ;"  as  if  (he  had'  laid,  "  The  intended 
kindnefs  is  far  from  being  fmall,  but  it  is 
not  ufeful  to  me ;  I  live  here,  as  thou  art 
a  witnefs,  in  peace,  in  a  contented  obfcu- 
rity ; — not  fo  high  as  to  provoke  envy, 
nor  fo  low  as  to  be  trodden  down  and  de- 
fpifed.  In  this  fafe  and  middle  ftate,  as 
I  have  lived  amongft  my  own  people, 
fo  let  me  die  out  of  the  reach,  both  of 

the  cares  and  glories  of  the  .  world. • 

54 
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JTis  fit,  O  holy  man  of  GOD  !  that  I  learn 
fome  time  or  other  to  fet  bounds  to  my 
defires,  and  if  I  cannot  fix  them  now, 
when  I  have  already  more  than  my  wants 
require,  when  fhall  I  hope  to  do  it  ? — 
Or  how  mould  I  expecl,  that  even  this 
increafe  of  honour  or  fortune  would  fully 
fatisfy  and  content  my  ambition,  fhou!4 
I  now  give  way  to  it  ?" 

So  engaging  an  inftance  of  unaffected 
moderation  and  felf-denial,  deferves  well 
to  be  confidered  by  the  bufllers  in  this 
world  j — becaufe  if  we  are  to  truft  the 
face  and  courfe  of  things,  we  fcarce 
fee  any  virtue  fo  hard  to  be  put  in 
practice,  and  which  the  generality  of 
mankind  feem  fo  unwilling  to  learn,  as 
this  of  knowing  when  they  have  enough, 
and  when  it  is  time  to  give  over  their 
worldly  purfuits ;  —  Aye  !  but  nothing 
is  more  eafy,  you  will  anfwer,  than  to  fix 
this  point,  and  fet  certain  bounds  to  itt 

-. For  my  own  part,  you  will  fay,  I 

declare,  I  want  and  would  wifh  no  more, 
but  a  fufficient  competency  of  thofe 
things  which  are  requifite  to.  the  reaj 
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ufes  and  occafions  of  life,  fuitable  to  the 
way  I  have  been  taught  to  expecl:  from 
ufe  and  education," — But  recollect  how 
feldom  it  ever  happens,  when  thefe  points 
are  fecured,  but  that  new  occafions  and 
new  necefiities  prefent  themfelves,  and 
every  day  as  you  grow  richer,  frefli  wants 
are  difcovered  which  rife  up  before  you, 
as  you  afcend  the  hill  ;  fo  that  every  ftep 
you  take, — every  acceffion  to  your  for- 
tune, fet  your  defires  one  degree  far- 
ther from  reft  and  fatisfaclion  ; that 

fomething  you  have  not  yet  grafped,  and 

poflibly  never  (hall ; that  devil  of  a 

phantom  unpofiefied  and  unpoffeffable  is 
perpetually  haunting  you,  and  flepping 
in  betwixt  you  and  your  contentment.— 
Unhappy  creature! — to  think  of  enjoying 
that  blefling  without  moderation  ! — or 
imagine  that  fo  facred  a  temple  can  be 
raifed  upon  the  foundation  of  wealth  or 
power  ! — If  the  ground- work  is  not  laid 
within  your  own  mind,  they  will  as  foon 
add  a  cubit  to  your  ftature,  as  to  your 
happinefs. — To  be  convinced  it  is  fo,-p- 
pray  look  up  to  thofe  who  have  got  as 
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high  as  their  warmed  wifhes  could  carry 
them  in  this  afcent,  —  do  you  obferve 
they  live  the  better,  the  longer,  the 
merrier, — or  that  they  fleep  the  founder 
in  their  beds,  for  having  twice  as  much 
as  they  wanted,  or  well  know  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of? — Of  all  rules  for  calculating 
happinefs,  this  is  the  moft  deceitful,  and 
which  few  but  weak  minds,  and  thofe 
unpra&ifed  in  the  world  too,  ever  think 
of  applying  as  the  meafure  in  fuch  an 

eftimation. Great,    and    inexpreflible 

may  be  the  happinefs,  which  a  moderate 
fortune  and  moderate  defires  with  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  virtue  will  fecure.  Many 
are  the  filent  pleafures  of  the  honeft  pea- 
fant,  who  rifes  cheerful  to  his  labour  ; — 
why  mould  they  not  ? — Look  into  his 
houfe,  the  feat  of  each  man's  happinefs ; 
has  he  not  the  fame  domeftic  endear- 
ments,   the  fame  joy  and  comfort 

in  his  children,  and  as  flattering  hopes  of 
their  doing  well,  to  enliven  his  hours 
and  glad  his  heart,  as  you  could  con- 
ceive in  the  higheft  ftation  ? And  I 

make   no  doubt   in   general,   but  if  the 
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true  ftate  of  his  joy  and  fufferings  could 
be  fairly  balanced  with  thofe  of  his  bet- 
ters, whether  any  thing  would  appear  at 
the  foot  of  the  account,  but  what  would 
recommend  the  moral  of  this  difcourfe. 
— This,  I  own,  is  not  to  be  attained  to, 
by  the  cynical  ftale  trick  of  haranguing 
againft  the  goods  of  fortune — they  were 
never  intended  to  be  talked  out  of  the 
world. — But  as  virtue  and  true  wifdoni 
lie  in  the  middle  of  extremes,  — on  one 
hand,  not  to  neglect  and  defpife  riches, 
fo  as  to  forget  ourfelves,  and  on  the 
other,  not  to  purfue  and  love  them  fo  as 

to  forget  GOD; to  have  them  feme-. 

times  on  our  heads — but  always,  fome- 
thing  more  important  in  our  hearts. 
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Self-Examination. 

ISAIAH,    I.    3. 

The  ox  knoweth  Ms  owner,  and  the  afs  his  matter's  crib  ; 

but    Ifracl  doth  not  know,— my  people   doth  not 

eonfider. 


'T 


is  a  fevere  but  an  affe&ionate 
reproach  of  the  prophet's,  laid 
again/I  the  Israelites,  which  may  fafely 
be  applied  to  every  heedlefs  and  un- 
thankful people,  who  are  neither  won  by 
GOD'S  mercies,  or  terrified  by  his  punifh- 
ments. — There  is  a  giddy,  thoughtlefs, 
intemperate  fpirit  gone  forth  into  the 
world,  which  pofleffes  the  generality  of 
mankind, — and  the  reafon  the  world  is 
undone,  is,  becaufe  the  world  does  not 
eonfider, — confiders  neither  awful  re- 
gard to  GOD — or  the  true  relation  them- 
felves  bear  to  him.  Could  they  eonfider 
this,  and  learn  to  weigh  the  caufes,  and 
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compare  the  confequences  of  things,  and 
to  exercife  the  reafon,  which  GOD  has 
put  into  us  for  the  government  and  di- 
rection of  our  lives, — there  would  be 

fome  hopes  of  a  reformation: but 

as  the  world  goes,  there  is  no  leifure  for 
fuch  enquiries,  and  fo  full  are  our  minds 
of  other  matters,  that  we  have  not  time 
to  afk,  or  a  heart  to  anfwer  the  queftions 
we  ought  to  put  to  ourfelves. 

Whatever  our  condition  is,  'tis  good 
to  be  acquainted  with  it  in  time,  to  be 
able  to  fupply  what  is  wanting, — and 
examine  the  flate  of  our  accounts,  be- 
fore we  come  to  give  them  up  to  an  im- 
partial judge. 

The  moft  inconfiderate  fee  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  this, — there  being  few,  I  be- 
lieve, either  fo  thoughtlefs,  or  even  fo 
bad,  but  that  they  fometimes  enter  upon 
this  duty,  and  have  fome  fhort  intervals 
of  felf-examination,  which  they  are 
forced  upon,  if  from  no  other  motive, 
yet  at  leaft  to  free  themfelves  from  the 
load  and  oppreffion  of  fpirits  they  muft 
necefiarily  be  fubjecl:  to  without  it. 
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But  as  the  fcripture  frequently  intimates 
— and  obfervation  confirms  it  daily, — 
that  there  are  many  miftakes  attending 
the  difcharge  of  this  duty, 1  can- 
not make  the  remainder  of  this  dif- 
courfe  more  ufeful,  than  by  a  fhort 
enquiry  into  them.  I  mall  therefore, 
firft,  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  fome 
of  the  many  unhappy  ways,  by  which  we 
often  fet  about  this  irkfome  taflc  of  exa- 
mining our  works,  without  being  either 
the  better  or  the  wifer  for  the  employ- 
ment. 

And  firft  then  let  us  begin  with  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  almoft  all  the 
other  falfe  meafures  we  take  in  this  mat- 
ter,  that  is,  the  fetting  about  the  ex- 
amination of  our  works,  before  we  are 
prepared  with  honeft  difpofitions  to 
amend  them. — This  is  beginning  the 
work  at  the  wrong  end,  Thefe  previous 
difpofitions  in  the  heart,  are  the  wheels 
that  mould  make  this  work  go  eafily 

and     fuccefsfully   forwards, and    to 

take  them  off,  and  proceed  without 
them,  'tis  no  miracle,  if,  like  Pharaoh's 
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chariots,  they  that  drive  them,  —  drive 
them  heavily  along. 

Befides,  if  a  man  is  not  fmcerely  in- 
clined to  reform  his  faults, — 'tis  not  like- 
ly he  mould  be  inclined  to  fee  them, — 
nor  will  all  the  weekly  preparations  that 
ever  were  wrote,  bring  him  nearer  the 
point : — fo  that  with  how  ferious  a  face 

foever  he  begins  to  examine, he  no 

longer  does  the  office  of  an  enquirer,— 
but  an  apologift,  whofe  bufmefs  is  not  to 

fearch    for    truth —but    fkilfully   to 

hide  it. So   long — therefore,   as   this 

pre-engagement    lafts    betwixt    the    man 

and    his    old    habits, there    is    little 

profpedl  of  proving  his  works  to  any 
good  purpofe — of  whatever  kind  they 
are,  with  fo  flrong  an  interefl  and  power 
on  their  fide. — As  in  other  trials,  fo  in 
this,  'tis  no  wonder,  if  the  evidence  is 
puzzled  and  confounded,  and  the  feveral 
fafts  and  circumflances  fo  twifted  from 
their  natural  fhapes,  and  the  whole  proof 
fo  altered  and  confirmed  on  the  other 

fide, as  to  leave  the  laft  ftate  of  that 

man  even  worfe  than  the  firfh 
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A  fecond  unhappy,  though  general 
miftake  in  this  great  duty  of  proving 
our  works, — is  that  which  the  apoftle 
hints  at ;  in  the  doing  it,  not  by  a  direct 
examination  of  our  own  actions,  but  from 
a  comparative  view  of  them  with  the  lives 
and  actions  of  other  men. 

When  a  man  is  going  to  enter  upon 

this   work  of  felf-examination, there 

is  nothing  fo  common,  as  to  fee  him— 

look   round  him inftead    of    looking 

'within  him.- — He  looks  round, — finds 
out  fome  one,  who  is  more  malicious,—- 
fees  another  that  is  more  covetous,  a  third 
that  is  more  proud  and  imperious  than 

himfelf and    fo    indirectly    forms    a 

judgment  of  himfelf,  not  from  a  review 
of  his  life,  and  a  proving  of  his  own 
works,  as  the  apoftle  directs  him,  but 
rather  from  proving  the  works  of  others, 
and  from  their  infirmities  and  defects 
drawing  a  deceitful  conclufion  in  favour 

of    himfelf. In    all    competitions    of 

this  kind — one  may  venture  to  fay  there 
will  be  ever  fo  much  of  felf-love  in  a 
man,  as  to  draw  a  flattering  likenefs  of 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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pne  of  the  parties and  'tis  well 

if  he  has  not  fo  much  malignity  too,  as 
to  give  but  a  coarfe  picture  of  the  other, 

rimmed  with  fo  many  hard  ftrokes, 

as  to  make  the  one  as  unlike  its  original 
as  the  other. 

Thus  the  pharifee,  when  he  entered 
the  temple, no  fooner  faw  the  pub- 
lican, but  that  moment  he  formed  the 
idea  to  himfelf  of  all  the  vices  and  cor- 
ruptions that  could  poflibly  enter  into 

the  man's   character and   with  great 

dexterity  ftated  all  his  own  virtues  and 
good  qualities  over  againft  them.  His 
abftinence  and  frequent  fading, — exacl:- 
nefs  in  the  debts  and  ceremonies  of  the 
law ;  not  balancing  the  account  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  in  this  manner : — 
What !  though  this  man  is  a  publican 
and  a  fmner,  have  not  I  my  vices  as 
well  as  he  ?  *Tis  true,  his  particular 
office  expofes  him  to  many  tempta- 
tions of  committing  extortion  and  injuf- 
tice: — but  then — am  not  I  a  devourer  of 
widows  houfes,  and  guilty  of  one  of  the 
moft  cruel  inflances  of  the  fame  crime? 
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He  poflibly  is  a  profane  perfon,  and  may 
fet  religion  at  nought; — but  do  not  I 
myfelf  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers, 
and  bring  the  greateft  of  all  fcandals  upon 
religion,  by  making  it  a  cloak  to  my 
ambitious  and  worldly  views  ? — If  he, 
laftly,  is  debauched  and  intemperate,-— 
am  not  I  confcious  of  as  corrupt  and 
wanton  difpofitions ;  and  that  a  fair  and 
guarded  outfide  is  my  beft  pretence  to  the 
oppofite  character  ? 

If  a  man  will  examine  his  works  by  a 
comparative  view  of  them  with  others  ; 
—this,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  fairer  way, 
and  lead  likely  to  miflead  him. — But  as 
this  is  feldom  the  method  this  trial  is 
gone  through, — in  fad,  it  generally  turns 
out  to  be  as  treacherous  and  delufive 
to  the  man  himfelf,  as  it  is  uncandid 
to  the  man  who  is  dragged  into  the 
comparifon  j  and  whoever  judges  of 
himfelf  by  this  rule, — fo  long  as  there 
is  no  fcarcity  of  vicious  characters  in  the 
world, — 'tis  to  be  feared,  he  will  often 
take  the  occafions  of  triumph  and  re- 
T  2 
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joicing, — where  in  truth  he  ought  rather 
to  be  ferry  and  afhamed. 

A  third  error  in  the  manner  of  prov- 
ing our  works,  is  what  we  are  guilty  of 
when  we  leave  out  of  the  calculation  the 
only  material  parts  of  them;— I  mean, 
the  motives  and  firfl  principles  from 
whence  they  proceeded.  There  is  many 
a  fair  inftance  of  generofity,  chaftity, 
and  felf-denial,  which  the  world  may 
give  a  man  the  credit  of; — which  if  he 
would  give  himfelf  the  leifure  to  reflecl: 
upon  and  trace  back  to  their  firfl: 
fprings, — he  would  be  confcious,  pro- 
ceeded from  iuch  views  and  intentions, 
as  if  known  would  not  be  to  his  honour. 
— The  truth  of  this  may  be  made  evi- 
dent by  a  thoufand  inftances  in  life:— 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  ufual  than 
for  a  man  when  he  is  going  upon  this 
duty  of  felf-examination,  —  inilead  of 
calling  his  own  ways  to  remembrance, 
—to  clofe  the  whole  enquiry  at  once, 
with  this  fhort  challenge; — "  That  he 
defies  the  world  to  fay  ill  of  him"  If  the 
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world  has  no  exprefs  evidence,  this  in- 
deed may  be  an  argument  of  his  good 
luck ;  but  no  fatisfaclory  one,  of  the 
real  goodnefs  and  innocence  of  his  life. 
— A  man  may  be  a  very  bad  man, — 

and    yet    through    caution, through 

deep-laid  policy  and  defign,  may  fo 
guard  all  outward  appearances,  as  never 
to  want  this  negative  teftimony  on  his 

fide  ; that  the  world  knows  no  evil  of 

him, — -how  little  foever  he  deferves  it. — 
Of  all  aflays  upon  a  man's  felf,  this  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  flighted  ;  this  method 
of  proving  the  goodnefs  of  our  works- 
differing  but  little  in  kind  from  that  un- 
happy one, — which  many  unwary  people 
take  in  proving  the  goodnefs  of  their 
coin, — who,  if  it  happens  to  be  fufpi- 
cious, — inftead  of  bringing  it  either  to 
the  balance  or  the  touchftone  to  try  its 
vyorth, — they  ignorantly  go  forth  ;  try, 
if  they  can  pafs  it  upon  the  world  : — if 
fo,  all  is  well,  and  they  are  faved  all  the 
expence  and  pains  of  enquiring  after  and 
detecting  the  cheat. 

T3 
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A  fourth  error  in  this  duty  of  exami- 
nation of  men's  works — is  that  of  com- 
mitting the  tafk  to  others ;  —  an  error 
into  which  thoufands  of  well-meaning 
creatures  are  infnared  in  the  Romifh 
church  by  her  doctrines  of  auricular  con. 
feffion,  of  works  of  fupererogation,  and 
the  many  lucrative  practices  raifed  upon 
that  capital  flock. — The  trade  of  which 
is  carried  to  fuch  a  height,  in  popifh 
countries,  that  if  you  was  at  Rome  or 
Naples  now,  and  was  difpofed,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  apoftle's  exhortation  in 
the  text,  to  fet  about  this  duty,  to  prove 
your  own  works, — 'tis  great  odds  whe- 
ther you  would  be  fuftered  to  do  it 
yourfelf,  without  interruption:  and  you 
might  be  faid  to  have  efcaped  well,  if 
the  firft  perfon  you  confulted  upon  it 
did  not  talk  you  out  of  your  refolution, 
and  poflibly  your  fenfes  too  at  the  fame 

time. Prove    your    works  I         •  for 

Heaven's  fake,  defift  from  fo  rafh  an 
undertaking.  — What !  — truft  your  own 
{kill  and  judgment  in  a  matter  of  fo 
much  difficulty  and  importance,- -. 
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•when  there  are  fo  many  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is,  — who  underftand  it  fo  well,  and  who 
can  do  it  for  you  with  fo  much  fafety  an4 
advantage. 

If  your  works  muft  be  proved,  you 
would  be  advifed  by  all  means  to  fend 
them  to  undergo  this  operation  with 
fome  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
either  fome  expert  or  noted  confeflbr 
of  the  church, — or  to  fome  convent,  or 
religious  fociety,  who  are  in  pofieffion 
of  a  large  flock  of  good  works  of  all 
kinds,  wrought  up  by  faints  and  confefT- 
ors,  where  you  may  fuit  yourfelf — and 
either. get  the  defects  of  your  own  fup- 
plied,  —  or  be  accommodated  with  new 
ones  ready  proved  to  your  hands,  fealed, 
and  certified  to  be  fo,  by  the  Pope's  conv 
miflary  and  the  notaries  of  his  ecclefi- 
aftic  court.  There  needs  little  more  to 
lay  open  this  fatal  error, — than  barely 
to  reprefent  it.  So  I  (hall  only  add  a 
fhort  remark, — that  they  who  are  per? 
fuaded  to  be  thus  virtuous  by  proxy, 
and  will  prove  the  goodnefs  of  their 
works  only  by  deputies, — will  have  no 
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reafon  to  complain  againft  GOD'S  juflice, 
—if  he  fufFers  them  to  go  to  heaven 
only  in  the  fame  manner, — that  is, — by 
deputies  too. 

The  lad  miftake  which  I  mail  have 
time  to  mention,  is  that  which  the  Me- 
thodifts  have  revived,  for  'tis  no  new  er- 
ror— but  one  which  has  mifled  thoufands 
before  thefe  days,  wherever  enthufiafin 

had    got    footing, and   that    is, 

the  attempting  to  prove  their  works  by 
that  very  argument  which  is  the  greateft 
proof  of  their  weaknefs  and  fuperftition: 
— I  mean  that  extraordinary  impulfe  and 
intercourfe  with  the  Spirit  of  GOD  which 
they  pretend  to,  and  whofe  operations 
(if  you  truft  them)  are  fo  fenfibly  felt 
in  their  hearts  and  fouls,  as  to  render 
at  once  all  other  proofs  of  their  works 
needlefs  to  themfelves. — This,  I  own,  is 
one  of  the  mod  fummary  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  duty  of  felf-examination, 
and,  as  it  proves  a  man's  works  in 
the  .grofs,  it  faves  him  a  world  of  fober 
thought  and  inquiry  after  many  vexatious 
particulars. 
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Indeed,  if  the  premifes  were  true,-— 
the  inference  is  direct.  For  when  a  man 
dreams  of  thefe  inward  workings — and 
wakes  with  the  impreffion  of  them  ftrong 
upon  his  brain  ;  'tis  not  ftrange,  he  mould 

think  himfelf  a  chofen  veffel, fancti- 

fied  within  and  fealed  up  unto  the  per- 
fect day  of  redemption  ;  and  fo  long  as 
fuch  a  one  is  led  captive  by  this  error, 
— there  is  nothing  in  nature  to  induce 
him  to  this  duty  of  examining  his  own 

works  in  the  fenfe  of  the  prophet : 

for  however  bad  they  are, — fo  long  as  his 
credulity  and  enthufiafm  equal  them,  'tis 
impoffible  they  mould  difturb  his  confci- 
ence,  or  frighten  him  into  a  reformation. 
Thefe  are  fome  of  the  unhappy  miftakes 
in  the  many  methods  this  work  is  fet 
about, — which  in  a  great  meafure  rob 
us  of  the  fruits  we  expected — and  fome- 
times  fo  entirely  blaft  them,  that  we  are 
neither  the  better  or  wifer  for  all  the 
pains  we  have  taken. 

There  are  many  other  falfe  fteps 
which  lead  us  the  fame  way,— but  the  de- 
lineation of  thefe,  however,  may  ferve  at 
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prefent,  not  only  as  fo  many  land-marks 
to  guard  us  from  this  dangerous  coaft 
which  I  have  defcribed,  but  to  dired  us 
like  wife  into  that  fafe  one,  where  we  can 
only  expect  the  reward  the  gofpel  pro- 
mifes.  For  if,  according  to  the  firft  re- 
cited caufes,  a  man  fails  in  examining  his 
works,  from  a  difmclina'tion  to  reform 
them, — from  partiality  of  comparifons, 
—from  flattery  to  his  own  motives,  and 
a,  vain  dependance  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  world, — the  conclufion  is  unavoid- 
able,—that  he  muft  fearch  for  the  quali- 
ties the  moft  oppofite  to  thefe  for  his  con- 
ductors.— Afid  if  he  hopes  to  difcharge 
this  work  fo  as  to  have  advantage  from 
it — that  he  muft  fet  out  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  honeft  head,  willing  to  fe- 
form  itfelf,  and  attached  principally  to 
that  object,  without  regard  to  the  fpirit- 
ual  condition  of  others,  or  the  mifguided 
opinions  which  the  world  may  have  of 
himfelf. 

That  for  this  end, — he  muft  call  his 
own  ways  to  remembrance,  and  fearch 
out  his  fpirits — fearch  his  actions  with 
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the  fame  critical  exactness  and  fame 
piercing  curiofity,  we  are  wont  to  fit  in 

judgment    upon    others ;  varnifhing 

nothing and  difguifmg  nothing.      If 

he  proceeds  thus,  and  in  every  relation 
of  life  takes  a  full  view  of  himfelf  with- 
out prejudice traces  his  actions  to 

their  principles  without  mercy,  and  looks 
into  the  dark  corners  and  receffes  of  his 
heart  without  fear — and  upon  fuch  an 

enquiry he    acts    confident  with   his 

view  in  it,  by  reforming  his  errors,  fepa- 
rating  the  drpfs,  and  purifying  the  whole 

mafs  with   repentance  ; this  will  bid 

fair  for  examining  a  man's  works  in  the 
apoftle's  fenfe  : — and  whoever  difcharges 
the  duty  thus — with  a  view  to  fcripture, 

which  is  the  rule  in  this  cafe and  to 

reafon,  which  is  the  applier  of  this  rule 

in  all  cafes need  not  fear  but  he  will 

have  what  the  prophet  calls  rejoicing  in 
himfelf,  and  that  he  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  peace  and  comfort  where  it 

ought   to   lie that   is,   within  himfelf 

— in  the  teflimony  of  a  good  confcience, 
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and  the  joyful  expectation  that,  having 
done  his  utmoft  to  examine  his  own 
works  here,  GOD  will  accept  them  here- 
after through  the  merits  of  Chrifl  j  which 
GOD  grant.  Amen. 
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